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INTRODUCTION 


Y ou know how I feel about the importance 
of democratic freedom. The Spanish People’s 
Army needs help badly ; their struggle, if they feil, 
will certainly be ours to-morrow, and, believing as I 
do, it seems clear where my duty lies.’ 

The author of this book gave the above explanation 
fr>r enlisting in the British Battalion of the International 
Brigade, which he did on December iith, 1936. 

On February latli. 1937, he was holding a lull above 
the Jarama Biva:, as one of a machine-gun section 
under the command of a Dalston buSman. That afreft- 
noon he was killed. 

‘ . . . "What I feel about the importance of demo- 
CTatic freedom.’ Now Caudwdl was a Communist. 
And many people sincerely suppose that Communists 
are the dangerous enemies of democratic freedom; 
they believe that if Communists dalare their attach- 
ment to democracy, or to freedom, they are only 
doing so in ordra to deceive. Yet here we have a 
Communist, not merely dedariug his attachment to 
democracy and freedom; not merely declaring, as 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has imady done, for ex- 
ample, his readiness to die in defence of democracy, 
but, in actual feet, dying for democracy. 

Surely there is somethin to puzzle over here ? Do 
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men figk and die for a political mmceuvre? Do 
trxy face tie Fasdsi assault ; do they face the onrush 
cf 'the new baxbaiisin armed with every device of 
mfemal science ; do they face that charge, made by 
war-jnadderied Moorish Tribesmen, supported by the 
perfected products of German and Italian aviation 
which killed Caudwell ; do they leave home to face 
ail that, for the sake of a democratic freedom in which 
Lney do not really believe ? ^ And yet Caudwell was 
a Communist ; a Communist ivho died for democratic 
freedom. 

The lliiabethans said that death was eloquent. 
Perhaps the death of Caudwrell, and of the men from 
Xondon and Glasgow and Middlesbrough and Cardiff 
who have died with him in Spain, may so speak that 

^ Here is an extract from an eye-witness account of his death : 

‘ On first day Sprigg*s * (Caudwell was a literary 
pseudonym) * section w^as holding a position on a hill-crest. 
They gc« it raher badly from all ways, first artillery, then 
isaihiiK?-gi3iiacd by aeroplanes, and then by ground machine- 
gHiB. Tl« Moors then attacked the hill in large numbers and 
a ^me were only a few of our fellows left, including Sprigg, 
w}m> had bam doiiig great work with his machine-gim, the 

oouxpany commaiider, , the Dahton busman, gave the 

wdo' to Riire. 

' I gc3t into mmik with am of the section who had 
Imi wounded while retiring, and he told me that the kst 
&y aw of Sprigg was that he was covering their retreat 
wtt ti» ^vasidng Mc»rs less than thirty yards away. He 
hffi alve, and if pny man ever'sacrificed his life 
tm la asmndcs live, tim man was Sprigg/ 
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the people of Britain mil begin to understand why 
Communists fight and die for democratic fi:eedom ; 
for it seems that nothing less than the mdubitable 
signature of death will make men beheve m thtar 
sincerity. 

CaudweU, however, did more than die for his beliefi. 
For twenty-nine years he lived for them. And mto 
these years he packed a remarkable amoimt of activity. 
He wrote a quite starthng number of books. For 
instance, he wrote, under his real name of Christopher 
St. John Spngg, no less than seven detective stories 
(I have read one of them and thought it very poor, 
as a matter of fact), five books on aviation, and a great 
number of short stories and poems. 

And these were merely his pot-boilers. For the 
work he really cared about he reserved the pseudonym 
of CaudweU Above this name he wrote a serious 
novel caUed This My Hand (whicdi, in my view, 
is a failure) and three miqor works, namely, Wudon 
and Rjeality, The Crisis tn Physics and the present 
volume. 

We catch the impression of a young man possessed 
by creative energy ; a young man turning out a 
flood of work, good, bad and mdiferent ; a yom^ 
marij howevcr, marked mth one of the most charac- 
teristic and one of the rarest of the signs of promise, 
namely, real copiousness. Ifc was a young man who 
not only warmed his hands before, but gave great 
hearty pokes at, the fire of life ; a young man so 
interest^ in everything, firom aviation, to poetry, to 
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ictecave ston®, to quantum meciianics, to Hegel’s 
phil'5sc.phs. , to love, to ps}.'cho-analysis, that he felt 
that he had sunply got to sav something about them all. 

That is what a man m his ’ttventics ought to be like. 
It IS true Aar such a man isn’t very likely to say any- 
Aing conclusive about aviation, love or quantum 
mechanics.^ When such a man is about thirty years 
old, however, fais ommvorous attention will settle 
upon Ae mcensive study of one, or perhaps two, 
chosen ficIA , and it will be mcomparably Ae richer 
for Its wandermg decade. 

Caudwell was just twenty-nme, he was finding 
himself ; his last books show a sharp g am m pre- 
cision, m capaaty to focus; and Aen Ae Moors 
came. 


It IS not my purpose to say anything of his two 
oAer considerable works. Illusion Reality and The 
Crisis m Physks. The single purpose of this intro- 
ductton is to proclaim Ae unity between Ae Apttip 
which runs through every one of Ae eight stuAes of 
this book and Ae cause for whiA its auAor Aed ; 
to prodaun Ae exquisite ututy between Caudwell’s 
theory and his practice ; Ae umty whiA is, I suppose, 
wbat people mean when Aey talk about sincerity. 

Bor this book is about Liberty. It is a sustained, 
complex, elaborate, vehement attempt to explain what 
hberty is, why Communists fight and Ae for it, and 


,, * j acaaordnury thing is that Professor Levy says that 
“y extremely significant things about 
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why they know that in the final analysis Comnnmism 
is Liberty. 

The book takes the form of a number of essays on 
such contemporary figures as Shaw, T. E. Lawrence, 
D. H. Lawrence, WeUs and Freud, with a paper on 
paafism, and another on love, and a s umming up on 
hbcrty itself, thrown m Such a diversity of subjects 
might be expected to make the book scrappy and 
disconnected ; but it has not done so Almost every 
page IS kmt together by a central and never forgotten 
theme, namely, the analysis, firom every angle, of the 
concept of human hberty. The method which Caud- 
we!l chose, that of exemplif}Tng his theme by studies 
of some of the more influential contemporary minds, 
makes the book rich and concrete where it mighf 
easily have become meagre and abstrart. 

Caudweil’s introductory chapter gives out his theme. 
By universal admission something is wtoi^ with 
contemporary culture. In spite of the enormous 
achievemaits of twentieth-century science, everyone 
feds that the w’hole vast body of culture, of which 
science, art, rehgion, and philosophy are component 
parts, is rotting. Yet, no one can diagnose the disease. 

‘ What is the explanation ? ’ Caudwell writes : 

‘ Either the Devil has come amongst us havmg great 
power, or there is a causal explanation for a disease 
common to econormcs, science and art. Why then 
have not all the psycho-analysts, Eddingtons, Keynes, 
Spenglers, and bishops who have surveyed the scene, 

ix 
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iscea aHe to locaic a source of infection common to 
all motiera culmre, and, therefore, surely obvious 
eaoagb r For answer, these people must take to 
themselves the words of Herzen ; “ We are not the 
doctors, we arc the disease.” ’ 

Caudwcli’s answ'er is given by the whole of the 
rest of his book, but he attempts to sum it up both in 
the mtrcductorv^ chapter and in his last essay on liberty. 
His answer is that the men of to-day, the men who 
determine the mental climate of our epoch, have 
prcfotmdly mistaken the nature of human hberty. 
As the achievement of liberty is, expliddy or implicitly, 
the universal goal for which all men work, a mistake 
jibout the very nature of liberty vitiates all our en- 
deavours from the very outset. In a few sentences 
(but to state the idea in a few sentences is to mutilate 
and to impoverish it) the leaders of contemporary 
culture aic still dominated, whether they know it or 
not, with the Rousseauesqne behef that man was 
k)iii free hut has enslaved himself in a net of social 
rdataoiis ; that the freest man is the most isolated ; 
diat wimt wc have to do in order to regain the hberty 
of the * natural man ^ is to unloose all the coercions 
aid to of society ; to dis^lve the co^rnmnnity into 
io oripaai ^smam again. 

'CatKlwrcH, s theme, to which he returns again and 
agaia, h dsat this conception k the prime error which 
is at tic rc 50 t of all our confiitions. This wholly 
conccptioii of liberty had its justification when 
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the task before mankind was the striking oflF of feodal 
fetters, the dissolution of a rigid outworn system of 
soaal relations witiun w'hich the powers of mankind 
were cabined. Then it was true, rdadvely and tem- 
porally, that the dissolution of an obsolete set of social 
relations, by which men consciously dominated each 
odKr, was the task of the hberator. To-day this old 
truth has died and its corpse has become the most 
pestilence-breeding of errors. 

It is not that we do not still need to seek liberty 
as the highest of all human ends. 

‘ There are many essays of Bertrand Russell,’ Caud- 
well wntcs, ‘in which this philosopher eicplains the 
importance of hberty, how the enjoyment of libe^ 
is Ae highest and most important goal of man. fisher 
claims that the history of Europe during the last two 
or three centuries is simply the stru^le for Hberty. 
Contmually and vanously, by artists, scientists, and 
philosophers alike, Hberty is thus praised and man ’s 
right to enjoy it imperiously asserted. 

‘ I agree with this. Liberty does seem to me the 
most important of all generalised goods — such as justice, 
beauty, truth — that come so easily to our hps.’ 

But the achievement of Hberty to-day depends cm 
a process opposite to that undertakm by the anti-feudal 
hberators. It is not a question to-day of dissolving 
conscious, overt, feudal bonds by whiA one man, or 
of Ttwyt, is dominating another. The ta^ of the 
id 
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twmdedi-ceiimr;" Hberator is, on the contrary, a treble 

our* 

first Ms analytic task is to make conscious the con- 
tmporm*, uriconscious, unseen social bonds and com- 
pulsions which have grown up in the society which 
resulted from the work of the men, and the class, 
wMch des^troyed feudalism. This side of the twentieth- 
cmuxry liberator" task is to make men conscious of 
the fret that when they, rightly, destroyed the overt 
feudal bond of serf to lord, and slave to slave-owner, 
they, all iiiiknowhigly, wove new, subtle, invisible 
bonds oi domination. Of these the bond between 
the employer and the employee is the type ; and 
these bonds have become, for all their intangibility, 
i^orc cnicl and coercive in many respects, than the 
old, overt bonds of servitude. 

This ti^c result -was inevitable because of a pro- 
found though, perhaps, historically necessary contra- 
diction in the concepdon of the goal towards which 
the anti-fciidal — ^thc liberal — ^liberators were working. 
Beaxm they thought that the freest man was the 
miBt isolated ; because, as Caudwell points out, the 
of the jungle is the ultimate ideal of freedom for 
the Mbcral who has taken liberalism to its ultimate 
coadusion i Ixcause they did not see that when they 
tfairoyol the putrescent connective tissue of the feudal 
IxMiy politic, they must perforce evolve some new 
«>dal connective tissue to take its place, they neglected 
tk whole constructive tide of their task 

But tier oiuKaoii did not m^n thar i^ew social 
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rdations were not established. That would have bem 
impossible ; that would have meant the dissolution of 
human society. It simply meant diat the new, post- 
feudal, social relations, under which we stiU live, were 
establMied unconsciously. These are the social relations 
of capitalism, the social relations of the market. Every 
man is now free, none has legal, compulsive powers 
over any other. Society is composed of free atoms. 

But how are these human atoms to meet at all? 
How are men to organise any form of co-operatfon 
for associated labour? How are social interconnec- 
tions of any kind to be achieved? The answer is 
that new and tighter, though now unconscious and 
mvisible, bonds have grown up behind men’s backs 
out of those commerdal relations of buying and selling 
which were the one form of social int ercourse allowed 
in the theory of post-feudal society. This single rdb- 
tion of buying and selling, by turning int» the relatioxL 
of buying and sehmg men’s power to labour, has 
become the compulsive relation of employar to em- 
ployee ; it has b^ome an acute form of domination. 
In modem society almost the only relation of which 
men are conscious is their relation to the commodir- 
ties which they buy and selL But behind this relation 
to things has lain concealed a social relation; a 
relation of domination to other men. To make all 
this conscious ; to make men realhe that they live 
in a highly, though inviably, intergtaded society, is 
the fint, analytic step of the wcnk of the modem 
liberator. 

xiii 
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The second step is to make men realise that all that 
IS g>3od in capitalist sodeU' ; that evertthing in which 
it shows its siiperiorin.' to feudal societ)-, arises, by a 
Supreme histcricai paradox, from the higher degree of 
integration, the richer growth of social connective 
assue, which the new form of society has tmcon- 
sciously produced ; that everything which is bad in 
capiaiist sociew ; the subservience of man to man ; 
die extreme and ever-growing instability of the whole 
S}'3tem ; its slumps and its wars, and its present dis- 
integration, arises because of the tinconscious and, 
therefore, uncontrolled and uncomprehended nature of 
diese new, close and dominating social relations. 

The third and highest task of the contemporary 
libcutor is to make men realise that they will find 
iibeirty, fint, by breaking down, it is true, the existing, 
unconsaous, set of social relations and coercions. But 
then, if they arc to be free, they must build up new, 
conscious, rich, close and complex social relations ; 
they must build up those social relations which we 
call sodaJism. Somehow we must makf men under- 
that they can find lib^, not in the jungle, 
whkh is the most miserably coercive place in the 
worW. but in the highest possible degree of social 
os-opCTatkin. Liberty is a poative and not a negative 
; liberty is the present of opportunity rather 
than the absence of constraint ; liberty is the ability 
to do we want. And that we cannot do, upon 
obstoatc earth, except in dose, consdous and 
OTgamsed co-operarion with our fcnow-men. 

MY 
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These few sentences maun and constoct Caudwdl’s 
exposition of the concept of hberty as a positive social 
relation ; the concept of hherty as the attainment of 
the highest degree of mutual aid. The reader of this 
book will find this concept diversely illustrated and 
illuminated in almost every one of its p^es. 

Again, it has been to misrepresent Caudwefl’s book 
to suggest that it is sunply an essay on hberty. It 
is true that this theme runs through it; that this 
theme is what gives it umty and singleness of 
purpose. But there are many other suggestive and 
stimulating themes in the book. Caudw^ makes a 
real contribution, for example, to the study of Freudian 
psychology as a social phoaomenon. Again he ha» 
some amusing and shrewd things to say about Weils 
and Shaw. 

Indeed the particular «say which interested me most 
was that on T. E. Lawrence. In it, Caudwell develops 
what I can only call a theory of heroism. He a^ 
the question, what is a hero ? Why tiid the huge 
convulsion of the world war produce no hero in that 
part of the world vduch stayed within the confines 
of capitalist society ? Why does Lenin, the man who 
burst those confines fer one great people, alone stand 
out to save our epcwdi firom incomparable mediocrity ? 
He answers this question by a study of the nearest 
thing to a hexo which die British ruling class was able 
to produce, the hero nrnupd, T. R Lawrence. 

There is profeund understanding and sympathy in 
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Caudwclfs study of this supremely original, supremely 
uuhappy, gcfiies. Tl is essay, above all perhaps, makes 
us feci how profound has been our loss through the 
deadi of Caiidwell. In this essay Caudwell shows a 
capacity which is as yet tragically rare amongst the 
writers, and leaders, of the British ■workiiig--class 
movement. He show3 a width of perception, a gener- 
osity of sympathy, a capacity to understand the motive 
forces which move the minds of men. ’ He shows an 
ability to use his Marxian insight into impersonal social 
forces in order to gain an understanding of the tragedies 
of indiiiduai rricn. 

Well, because we were too la2y, too selfish, too 
finghtened to see to it that our countr}^ played its part 
in preventing the wrorld firom becoming die playground 
of the Fascist aggressors, Caudw^ell has been killed ; and 
'many anocher such, who might have lived to bless 
the world, will be killed. Let us, at least, use the 
words which Caudwell did have the opportunity to 
leave us, to make all those who are becoming men and 
■women in the blood-stained nineteen-thirties under- 
stand for what it was he died. 

JOHN STRACHEY. 
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‘ We are living in a very singular moment of history. 
It is a moment of cri^, in the literal sense of that word. 
In every branch of our spiritual and material civiltsc^ion 
we seem to have arrived at a critical turning-point. This 
spirit shows itself not only in the actud state of public 
cffairs hut also in the general attitude towards fundamental 
values in personal and social life. 

‘ . Formerly it was only religion, especially in its 
doctrinal and mord systems, that was the object of sceptical 
attack. Thn the iconocla^ began to shatter the ideals and 
principles that had hitherto been accepted in the provina 
of art. Now he has invaded the temple of science. There 
is scarcely a sdentijk aodom that is not nowadays denied 
by somebody. And at the same time almost any nonsensical 
theory that may be put forward m die name of science 
would be almost sure to find believers and disciples somewhere 
or other.' 

MAX PLANCK : ‘ WHERE IS SCIENCE GOING ? ’ I933. 

A S the above quotation Aows, one does not have 
to be a Marxist to dedare that bourgeois culture 
is seriously ill. hi art, science, region, economics and 
ethics, there is disscmion, and a thousand confes- 
sions of bewilderment and pessiinism could be drawn 
from the writings of the acknowle(%ed leaders of 
contemporary culture from Einstein to Freud. All the 

xvii b 
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old eay confidence of a century ago has evaporated. 
The only consolaaon religion has is that science dis- 
avow-s causality ; and scientists draw comfort from 
the fact that ‘ practical ’ men are unable to run the 
ship of state anwhere but on the rocks. 

Yet bourseois culture during the last fifty years has 
achieved much. Its empiticai developments include 
relativity- and quantum physics, genetics, a new insight 
into the deeper laycK of man s mind, the diferent 
patterns of social relationships uncovered by anthro- 
polosy, and hundreds of techmcological inventions 
such ^ the aeroplane, -WTreless, motor transport, and 
electric power. Why, with this proved record, does 
it despair ? 

• It despairs because each discovery is like a Midas 
touch, which prepares a new disappointment. Quan- 
tum physics appears to have withdrawn reality from 
the domain of science by denying causaEty. The 
psychological discoveries have produced a hopeless 
confusion m whidi hundreds of radically different 
psychological schools stn^gle for kadership. Bour- 
geois anthropology claims to have shown that the 
stability of societies r«ts on illusion. But modem 
man has no illuaons — or beheves he has none. And 
die unparaMed increase in productive powers has 
given birth, not to peace, plenty, and happiuess, but 
to war, frmine, and misery. Anarchy is the keynote 
of the criris in all spheres. The crisis has this charac- 
toistk of anarchy, that though all men will one thing 
to be the result of thdr e&rts, -what is brot^ht about 
3viii 
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by them is predsely the opposite. And it has this 
further characteristic of anarchy, that the more mai 
wish to gain a common truth, a common &th, a 
common world-view, the more dietr efforts at ideo- 
logical construction increase the sum of contradictory 
and partial views of reality. 

What is the explanation? Either the Devil has 
come amongst us havmg great power, or there is a 
causal explanation for a disease common to economics, 
saence, and art. Why then have not all the psycho- 
analysts, Eddingtons, Keynes, Spaiglers, and bishops 
who have surveyed the scene, been able to locate a 
source of infection common to aU modem culture, 
and, therefore, surely obvious enough? For answer, 
these people must take to themselves the words of 
Herzoi : ‘ We are not the doctors, we are the disease.’ 

The Marxist’s first task is to separate, firom this 
confusion, the dements that represent real empirical 
discoveries, and fit them into his synthetic world-view. 
This is comparatively easy. More laborious is the 
analysis of the cause which, in each discovery, m a ke s 
it go bad, so to speak, upon the inventor’s hands. 
Why does this strange doom hang over bouigeois 
culture, that its progress seems only to hasten its decay ? 
And how can one cause operate in so many different 
fidds, and briag about so many difidoit forms of 
decay and confusion ? 

These Studies are concerned with both tasks, syn- 
thetic and analytic, but the second is r^arded as at 
this st^e more important and valuable. Some of 

xix 
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liem may seem undiily critical in tone for a work 
'TOtt tlie quoted words of Lenin at its forei&ont- But 
tie critial approach to bourgeois culture has this value, 
that it is alm'ays the appHcation of the same method, 
la art, pMosophy, physics, psychology, history, soci- 
ology, and biology the ‘ crisis ’ of bourgeois culture 
is always due to the same cause. And this is no 
acddmt, because that destructive illness was originally 
the dTOamic force of bourgeois civilisation ; but now, 
iis utmost potentiaiiti^ accomplished, it is a power 
for id. Worn-out engines become brakes. Outworn 
mitiB, become illusions. Bourgeois culture is dying of 
a myth. 

But it wil be said, bourgeois culture is suffering 
pot from illusion but from disillusionment. Everyone 
lias said it — Freud, Jung, D. H. Lawrence, and the 
Archbysop of Canterbury. Precisely, for this is the 
very danger of its illusion, that it believes itself dis- 
illusionecl. It has shed all the secondary illusions — of 
rcligioii, God, morality, democracy, teleology, and 
metaphysics. But it cannot, rid itself of the basic 
Wurgeois iHuaon, and because it is unaware of thk 
litsaon, and bccau^ this illurion b now stripped to its 
Baked c^ce, it violoidy distorts the whole frbric of 

is naturally free — * naturally ’ 

to sense, that all the organisations of society are 
hda to limit and cripple his free instincts, and furnish 
Mxaints which he must endure and as best 

fac may. From wfaidi it follows dbat man is at his 


ctmtranporary meology 
This ilimoa is that m 
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best and noblest wben freely working out his own 
desires. 

This illusion is of course the Renaissance charter of 
the bourgeoisie. It claimed for the ‘ natural man ’ free- 
dom from all feudal restrictions, privileges, and mono- 
polies. The basic relation of society was to be freedom 
from any relation — ^the free merchant, the free labourer, 
and free capitaL With each man thus freely following 
his desires, the best interests of society as a whole 
would, it was asserted, be served. This prinaple, 
superior to the foudal principle, made the bourgeois 
class supreme and dynamic and, for a time, gave this 
principle the sanction of eternal truth. And it is still 
the assumption on which bourgeois culture is based. 

If it were true, all would be welL It would be fine 
if freedom were as easy as this, that man was naturally 
free. But it is not true. Freedom is the product, not 
of die instincts, but of social rektions themselves. 
Freedom is secreted in the relation of man to man. 
This demand of bourgeois culture was in fact umeahs- 
able. Man cannot strip himself of his social relations 
and remain man. But he can shut his eyes to these 
social relations. He can disguise them as radons to 
commodities, to the impersonal market, to cadi, to 
capital, and his relations then seem to have become 
possessive. He ‘owns’ the commodities, the cash 
and the capitaL All his social relatimis appear to have 
become relations to a thing, and because man is superior 
to a thing, he is now free, he is dominating. But 
this is an illusion. By shutting his eyes to all the 

xxi 
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rcktiorss betvreen men tliat constiiute society, and are 
its real stuff and substance, man has enslaved himself to 
forces whose control is now beyond him, because he 
dees not acknowledge their existence. He is at the 
mercy of the market, the movement of capital, and 
the slump and boom. He is deluded by himself. 
This is shown by the remorseless test of events. 

This boiugcois j&eedom of each man struggling for 
his free desires and his own profit, so far from making 
us free, has long delivered us over, hound to chance. 
Blind Fate, in the shapes of war, unemployment, 
slumps, despair and neurosis, attacks the ‘ free ’ bourgeois 
and his ‘ free ’ followers. His struggles put him into 
the power of finance capital, trustify him, or, if he is 
‘ free ’ labourer, he is herded into the mass-production 
factory. So fiir from being free, he is whirled like a 
leaf on the gales of social change. And all this anarchy, 
and impotence, and muddled dissension is reflected 
in his culture. Productive forces have ou^own the 
free bourgeois, and mercilessly crush him and his 
illusions. 

Can such a simple error, if it be an error, irtfert- 
tiffi cs»I realms of phyacs, the remote spheres of art, 
and the inner world of psychology ? Can it distort 
philosophy and hold back the hero from success ? 
How can it appear everywhere in ideology, always as 
the distorting fretor, without bdng observed as such ? 
But it is just because it appears everywhere in his 
ideology, like the Ktzgerald contraction, in measure- 
mam of ether velocity, that it cannot be observed 
xxh 
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by tte bourgeois, any more than tbe physicist can 
observe the earth’s speed through the ether. 

These ‘ Studies in a Dying Culture ’ are varied 
though their subjects may be united by the one theme. 
This theme is die lie at the heart of ointemporary 
culture, the he which is Irillmg it; and deeper still 
is found the truth which is the complement to this 
lie, the truth which will transform and revitalise 
culture. 
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STUDIES IN A DYING CULTURE 




I 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

A STUDY OF THE BOURGEOIS SUPERMAN 

‘ A good man fallen among Fabians.’ ienin 

S HAW in his life acquired general recognition 
among the ordinary members of the ‘middle 
class ’ both here and in America, as represent^yg of 
Socidist thov^t. The case of Shaw is in many ways 
interesting and significant ; is a proof of how stub- 
born is the bourgeois illusion. The bourgeois may 
be fenuhar with Marxism and keaily oioeal of the 
social system, and anxious to change it, and yet all this 
leads only to an ineffectual beating of the air because 
he believes that man is in himself firee. 

Shaw is an ex-anarchist, a v^etatian, a Fabian, and, 
of late years, a Social Fascist : he is inevitably an 
Utopian sodalist. His idea of Utopia was expounded 
in Bflcfe to Methuseldi, a paradise of Anefents who spend 
their days in thought and despise the butterfly young 
who engage in the cative work of artistic creation and 
scien<«. 

Shaw then exposed the weakness as well as the 
of his characteristicafly bourgeois brand of 
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STUDIES IN A DYING CULTURE 

sociaiisni. Ii represents the primacv’ of pure contem- 
plaiieri. In pure conrempiation man is alone, is appar- 
entlv exempt from co-operation, is wrapped in a 
pnvite world ; and he is then believed, by bourgeois 
thought, to be ^vhoily free. Is not this the illusion 
of the scientist ? No, tor science is not pure thought, 
i: is thought allied to action, testing aU its cogitations 
a: the bar of realin,-. I: is thought as thought ought 
ta be. passing always in dialectic movement between 
knowing and being, between dream and outer reality. 
Shaw abhors this kind of thought. He abhors modem 
science not as he might do for its human w'eaknesses, 
but hating it for its essence, for its social qualities, for 
all that is good in its active creative role. 

This is a familiar spectacle : the intellectual attempt- 
ing to dominate hostile reality by ‘ pure ’ thought. 
It is 3 human weakness to believe that by retiring 
into his imagination man can elicit categories or magical 
spells which will enable him to subjugate reality con- 
ternpiarively. It is the error of the ‘ theoretical ’ man, 
ot the prophet, of the mystic, of the metaphysician, 
in its pathological form the error of the neurotic. It 
is the trace ot the primitive believer in magic that 
remains in us ail. In Shaw it takes a characteristically 
bourgeois form. He sees that trath brings freedom, 
but he rctuses to see that this understanding is a social 
product and not a thing that one clever man can find 
alone. Shaw still believes that out of his Platonic soul 
man can extract pure wisdom in the form of world- 
dommating Ideas, and out of debate and ratiocination. 
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Without soaal action, beat out a new and higher 
consciousness. 

It IS notable that the real artist, like the real scien- 
tist, never makes this mistake Both find themselves 
repeatedly pushed mto contact with reahty ; they 
desire and seek reahty outside them. 

Reality is a large, tough, and — as man gets to know 
it— mcreasingly complex substance. To know it re- 
quires the socially pooled labours of generations of 
men. So complex has science already grown that a 
man can only hope to grasp completely a small comer 
of It. The old dream of all-knowledge for one mind 
has vanished. Men must be content to co-operate by 
givmg a few stitches in the vast tapestry, and even these 
few stitches may be as complex as the earlier large 
design of a Newton or a Darwin. 

Now Shaw with his bourgeois mdividuahsm is im^ 
patient at the restoction science sets on the domination 
of reality by one acute intellect. Shaw cannot hope 
to master the apparatus of science, therefore he sweeps 
it all away as mumbo-jumbo. It is nonsaise, Shaw 
says, that the sun is ninety million miles away firom 
the earth. Natural Selection is preposterous. And so 
instead of these concepts reached with so much labour, 
Shaw puts forward ideas drawn purely firom his desires 
like those of any Hindoo mystic theoiisii^ about the 
world. Sweepii^ aside all sdaitx: as nomense, he 
rewrites the history of reality in terms of a witch- 
doctor’s ‘ hfe-force ’ and a jamr-to-morrow God. 
Shavian cosmology is barbarous ; it is idealistic. 
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Shaw dominates this tough, distressing, gritty environ- 
ment by the familiar neurotic method, by imposing 
on it a scries of fictional delusions of a wish-fulfflment 
type. This is not because Shaw is foolish but precisely 
fccausc he is possessed of a naturally acute intellect. 
Its vert’ acuteness has given him a pride which TnaVpg 
him feel he ought to be able to dominate all know- 
ledge without social aid, by pure cerebration. He 
will not recognise, except cursorily, the social nature 
ot knowledge. So we get in his cosmology an effect 
like that of an exceptionally brilliant medicine man 
theorising about life. Since the average intellectual 
is sail infeaed with similarly barbaric theorising, it 
is not surprising that he does not detect the essential 
crudity of all Shaw’s philosophy. Bourgeois speaks 
to bourgeois. 

it is barbarous to believe in action without thought, 
that is the Fascist heresy. But it is e<jually barbarous 
to believe in thought without action, the bourgeois 
intellectual heresy. Thought is immobilised — or rather 
racra like a machine with nothing to bite on— once 
it is dcdutdwd from action, for thought is an aid to 
actitm. Thought guides action, but it learns how to 
guide action. Bring must historically and always 
proceed knowing, for knowing evolves as an extension 
of being. 

Shaw's instinctive bourgeois beKef in the primacy 
of Imcly thought is of course evidenced not only in 
im iudkrous cosmology and repulsive Utopia, but 
also in his Butlerian biology, in whidi the various 
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animals decide whether they want loi^ nechs and so 
forth, and by concentrating their minds on this aim, 
succeed in growing them. Ludicrous as this Buderian 
neo-Lanyckianism is, it has enormous emotional 
influence on the bourgeois mmd. It appeals tx> it so 
powerfully that sober saentists, even while admitting 
that no atom of evidence can be found for this hypo- 
thesis and all kinds of evidence for the oppoatE stand- 
point, yet insist on giving it a provisional approval, 
because it seems so ‘ nice ’ to them To a mmd 
obsessed with bourgeois concepts of liberty and the 
autonomy of the individual mind, such a conception 
seems to promise a kind of substitute for the paradise 
which determinism denies him. 

This would be unimportant if Shaw’s Fabianimi 
did not pervade all his work, robbmg it of artistic 
as well as of pohtic^ value. Beheving in die solitary 
primacy of thought, all his plays are devoid of humanity, 
because they represent human beii^ as walking intel^ 
lects. Fortunat^y they are not, or the human race 
would loi^ ^o have perished in some drcamr-fiinlasy 
of logic and metaphysics. Human beings are moun- 
tains of unconscious being, walking the oW groove 
of instinct and simple Hfe, with a kind of oaasional 
phosphorescence of consdousne^ at the summit. And 
this conscious phosphorescence derives its value and 
its power &om the emotions, from the instincts ; only 
its form is derived from the intellectual shapes of 
fbnng bt:. Age by age man strives to make this «ai- 
scioumes more intense, the artist by su ^Hsing and 
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ffitcusifeg the emotioBS, die sdentot by making 
htllfr aii£ more real the thought fornij and in both 
cases ttiis is done by binning more being in the thin 
iame. Shaw, however, is obsessed with the pure 
fiiinc, phosphorescence separate from being. The ideas 
thus abstracted become empty and petty and strike 
with a remote tinkling sound in the ears. Shaw s 
plavs become an ' imearthly ballet of bloodless cate- 
gories h 

This mixed thought and feeling of consciousness is 
not the source of social power, only a component 
of it. Society with its workshops, its buildings, its 
siiterial solidity, is always present below real being 
and ii a kind of vast resen'oir of the unknown, un- 
coEsdous and irrational in every man, so that of 
cvery-onc we can say his conscious life is only a fitful 
gleam on the imss of his wfiole existence. Moreover, 
there is a kind of carapacious toughness about the 
conscious part of society w'hich resists change, even 
wMc, below die« generalisations, changes in material 
and technique and real detailed being are going on. 
This gives iix in every man to a tension which is a 
real dynamic force in society, producing artists, poets, 
prophets, madmen, neurotics and all the little uncer- 
taiisto, irrationalities, impulses, sudden unreasoning 
cmoticHis, all the delights and horrors, everything that 
makes life the thing it is, enrapturing the artist and 
terriiyiiig the neurotic. It is the sum of the uneasy, 
ihe aiti-consavativc, the revolutionary. It is every- 
thing which cannot be contmt with the presait but 
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causes lovers to tire of love, children to flee their 
happy parental circle, men to waste themselves in 
apparently useless effort. 

This source of all happmess and woe is the disparity 
between man s being and man’s consciousness, which 
dnves on soaety and makes life vital. Now all this 
tension, everything below the dead intellectual sphere, 
is blotted out m Shaw. The Life Love, which is his 
crude theological substitute for this real active being, 
IS itself mtellectually concaved Thus his characters 
are inhuman ; all their conflicts occur on the rational 
plane, and none of their conflicts are ever resolved — 
for how can logic ever resolve its eternal antimonies, 
which can only be synthesised m action ? This tpnsimi 
CTeates ‘ heroes ’ like Cassar and Joan of Arc, who, m 
response to the unformulated guidance of experience, 
call into existence tremendous talent forc« of whose 
nature they can know nothing, yet history itself sfCTns 
to obey them. Such heroes are mconcovable to Shaw. 
He IS bound to suppose that all they brought about 
they consaously willed Hence these heroes appear 
to him as the neat htde figures of a bourgeois history 
book, quite inhuman, and regarding their lives as 
calmly as if they were examination papers on the 
‘ currents of social change These plays are not 
dramas. This is not art, it is mere debate and just as 
unresolved, just as lacking in tragic finality, temporal 
progress or artistic umty as is all debate. 

For this reason, too, Shaw is a kind of mtellectual 
aristocrat, and no one who is not capable of declaring 
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hk moaues radomally and with the utmost acuity on 
instant dcsnanc! appears in his plays, except as a ludicrous 
or «rcond-rate figure. The actors are nothing ; the 
thinken axe CYCiy-lhiiig. Evm a man who in real 
life wcuM he powerful, formidable and quite brainless 
— ihc * armourer ^ of ‘ Major Barbara ' — ^has to be 
tramfomicd into a brilliant theoretician before (as 
Shaw thinks) he can be made impressive on the stage. 
But we all know and admire cinracters devoid of the 
ab'ility for intellectual formoiarion who yet seem in 
their influence upon reality nobler, grander, more 
powerful and effective than anv of our intellectual 
friends. We know weli enough in life at all events, 
that thought alone does not suffice to drive on the 
world, and recognise this in our homage to ‘ illusory ’ 
‘ irrational ’ art, art that speaks to the mere experience 
of us, stirring it into a fleeting and purely emotional 
consdoumess ? None of these characters, who in war, 
art, Katesmanship and ethics have been of signifir^nrp 
k the world’s history, appear in Shaw’s plays. He is 
incapabk of drawii^ a character who is impressive 
without being a good arguer in bourgeois dialprtic 
This weakness naturally shows itself in his proletarians. 
Like the proletariaas in the Army hostel of Major 
Barbara, they are simply caricatures. Only by bang 
educatoi , like the chaufkur in Matt and Superman, 
can they Ijecomc respectable. 

It therefore follows that Shaw’s ideal world is a 
worH sot of communism, but like Wdls’ is a world 
rukd by intellectual Samurai guiding the poor muddied 
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workers ; a world of Fascism. For bourgeois intel- 
lectuals obsessed with a felse notion of the nature of 
liberty are by the inherent contradictions of their 
notion at length dnven to liberty’s opposite. Fascism. 
Shaw’s Utopia is a planned world imposed from above 
in which the organisation is in the hands of a bureau- 
cracy of mtellectuals. Such a world is negated by 
the world of com mu nism, in which all participate 
in ruling and active intellectuals, no longer divorced 
from being, learn from the conscious worker just as 
much as the workers demand guidance from thought. 
The fatal class gap between thought and action is 
bndged. This world, with its replaceable officials not 
specially tramed for the task, is the opposite of the old 
Fabian dream or mghtmare, the class Utopia in which 
the ruling class now takes the form of a permanent, 
intellectual, trained bureaucracy, wielding the powers 
of State for the ‘ good ’ of the proletariat. This world 
was a pleasant dream of the middle dass, which neither 
owned die world, hke the capitalist, not had the 
certainty of one day ownii^ it Hke the proletariat. 
It is an unrealisable dream whkh yet hoHs the mtd- 
lectual away from the proletariat and makes him a 
bulwark of reaction and Fascism. Shaw is still ob- 
sessed with the idea of liberty as a kind of medicine 
which a man of goodwill can impose on the ‘ ignorant ’ 
worker from without That hboty would be n^dicane 
for the bourgeois, not the wodcer. Bfe docs not see 
that neither intdlectual nor woaier possesses as yet 
this priceless freedom to give, both are cemfined within 
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the categones of dieir time, and communism is the 
amve creation of true hberty which cannot yet be 
given by anybody to anybody. It is a voyage of 
discoverv, but We are certain of one thing , The 
liberty which the Roman, the feudal lord and the 
bourgeois achieved, proved illusory, simply because 
the\ beheved that a ruling class could find it, and 
impose It on soaety. But we can see that they faded 
and man is soil everywhere in chains, because they 
did not share the pursuit of hbert}* with thpir slaves, 
thar serfi, or the exploited proletariat ; and they did 
not do so because to have done so would have been 
to cease to be a rulmg class, a thing impossible nnn| 
produenve forces had developed to a stage where 
ruling classes w*ere no longer necessary. Therefore, 
before the well-meaning mtellectual, such as Shaw, 
sceb this difficult hberty, he most first help to change 
the system of social relauons to one m which all mf-n 
and not a class have the reins of soaety m their hands. 
To achieve hberty a man must govern himself; but 
since he hves in soaety, and society lives by and m 
its productive relations, this means that for men to 
achieve hberty society must govern its productive 
relations. For a man to rule hims elf presupposes that 
soaety B not ruled by a class firom which he himself 
IS excluded. The search for hberty only begms in the 
dasskss state, when society, bang completely self- 
^veming, can learn the difficult ways of fieedom 
how can this be achieved when its destiny b 
planned by a class, or controHed by the higghng of 
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a market, or even arranged by a 
Samurai? How can the mtellectuafSli 
agree, smce no two philosophers ha&Q 
about absolute truth and justice ? 
has ever been found for the interminabte 


n^ar 


of thought — action. But m a world where thought 
rules and action must hold its tongue, hew can the 
issue ever be resolved ? Action permeates every pore 
of soaety • its hfe is the acaon of everv' man. Soaety 
IS tom apart as soon as its form is determined by the 
thought of a tew which is privileged and separate from 
the action of the many. 

Since Shaw impliady demes the elementary truth 
that thought flows from being, and that man changes 
his consciousness by changmg his social relations. 


■which change is the result of the pressure of real being 
below those relations. Shaw must nec^sanly deny 


the efficacy of revolutionary action as compared with 
the activities of propaganda. Like Wells he beheves 
diat preachmg alone ■will move the world. But the 
world moves, and though it moves through and with 
preaching, it does not foUo'w that all preaching moves 
It, but only that that preachmg moves it which moves 
with the law of motion of the world, which marches 


along the hne of action, and cuts down the grain of 
events. Yet a bourgeois intellectual always believes 
that whatever he conceives as absolute truth and justice 


— vegetariamsm or equal incomes or anti-vaccination 
— can be imposed on the virorld by suc^fiil ar^^mt. 
Hence Shaw’s play^. 
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But here Shaw is laced with a dilemma. He is to 
impose his absolute truths on the world by the process 
of logical debate. But the world of non-thinkers or 
half-ihinkers on which he imposes it are necessarily 
an inferior race of creatures — the mere labourers, the 
Tut-wit aggregation of the non-intellectuals, the plastic 
amorphous mass whom the intellectual lords of creation 
save from disaster by their god-like commands. How 
can one drill sense mto these creatures ? What will 
appeal to then infantile frivolous minds ? One must 
of couisc treat them as one treats children, one must 
sugar the pill of reason with paradox, humour, widi 
luelv and preposterous inadent. 

Thus Shaw, w’hom a behef in the primacy of mtel- 
Icctual consciousness prevented from becoming an 
amsr, was by this same behef prevented from becom- 
ing a scnous thinker or a real force in contemporary 
consaousness. He became the world’s buffoon ; be- 
cause his messages were always wrapped in die sugar 
of humour, they were taken as always laughable. The 
Bnosh bourgeois, who ignored Marx, vilified Lenin 
and threw its Tom Manns into prison, regarded Shaw 
with a tolerant good-humour as a kind of court jester. 
TTk people he had depreciated depreciated him. The 
sugar he put on his pill prevented the pill from 
acting. 

Marx by ccaitrast did not attempt to make Das 
Kapitel appealing to the dred brains of the British 
bourgeoisie. He did not attempt to become a best- 
seller, or veil lus views in West End successes. He 
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did not give humorous interviews to the contemporary 
press. His name was known only to a few English- 
men of* his time, while that of Shaw is known to 
milhons. But because he gave his message seriously, 
treating the race of men as his equals, his message was 
received seriously and well. Because he did not 
beheve that thought rules the world, but that thought 
must follow the grain of action, his thought has been 
more world-creatmg than that of any single man. 
Not only has it called mto existence a new avilisatioD 
over a sixth of the world’s surface, but in all other 
countries all revolutionary elements are oriented round 
Marx’s thought ; all contemporary pohtics are of 
significance only in so far as diey are with Marx or 
against him. 

It is no answer to say that Marx’s is a greater intel- 
lect than Shaw’s. Doubdess if Shaw had been Marx 
he would have been Marx. No one has devised a 
standard for measuring intellects m themselves, since 
mtellects do not exist m themselves, but only in their 
overt mentation. Shaw and Marx were both men of 
keen intellect, as evidenced in their writings, and both 
were aware, fiom experience, of the brrakdown of 
greedy bourgeois social relations ; but the mind of 
one was able to leap forward to the future, the other 
is prisoned always m the categories of the bourgeois- 
dom it despises. Because Shaw gave his message 
condescendingly and flippandy, treatmg the race of 
men as his inferiors, his message has been much read 
and htde noted, and the message itself betrays all the 
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falsehood and unreality of the attitude which settled 
its dehvery. 

Shaw read Marx early in life, and he was given 
therefore the alternative of being a dangerous revolu- 
tionary instead of a popular refomiist who would 
dream of a world saved by a converted middle-class. 
He deaded that although Marx had shown him the 
shame and folsities of bourgeois life, he would refuse 
to recognise the necessity for the overthrow of this 
decaying class by the class of the future. From that 
moment Shaw was divided against himself. 

This decision is explained by his personal history. 
Bom mto a middle-class family that had fallen from 
affluence and soaal position to embarrassment, the 
ambitious your^ Shaw, impressed from childhood 
with the necessity for retrievmg the former Shavian 
status, came to London to gam success. Here he 
existed for a time by writing, as poor as any worker. 
But thanks to the possesion of a dress-suit and a gift 
for playing on the piano, he was still able to mix in 
refined Kensington circles. Faced with proletarianisa- 
tion, he clung to the bourgeois class. In the 
way, faced with the problem of ideological prole- 
tarianisation in his reading of Marx, he resisted it, 
and adhered to Fab i a nis m, ■with its bourgeois traditions 
and Its social respectability. 

niis problem and his answer to it, decided his 
ideology and also his art. His knowledge of Marx 
enabled him to attack destructively all bourgeois institu- 
tions. But he was never able to give any answer to 
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the question ; What shall we do here and now to improve 
them besides talking ? This problem, in the veiled form 
of ‘ tamted money comes up in his work repeatedly 
— in Widower s Houses, Major Barbara, Mrs. Warrens 
Profession — and always it is patched up. We must 
accept things as they are until the system is changed. 
But no immediate steps besides talkmg, are ever to 
be taken to change the system. Major Barbara, 
hornfied at first by findmg the Christ she beheves in 
has sold out to capital, ends all the same by marrymg 
the manager of the armament factory whose proprietor 
has bought Him. Shaw himself, who discovered the 
ruhng class was rotten to the core, and built on the 
exploitation of the workers, yet ends by marrymg 
ideologically money, respectabihty, fame, peaceful 
reformism and ultimately even Mussohm. He who 
takes no active steps to change the system, helps to 
maintam the system. 

Yet just because Shaw has read Marx, he under- 
stands the essential contradictions of this solution. For 
this reason his plays are foil of dehberately forced 
conversions, unconvicing denouements, and a general 
escape from reahty through the medium of fantasy 
and humour. Shaw dealt quite simply m his hfe with 
the problem of tamted goods that arose from the 
suffermgs of animals Meat and sera, one resulting 
from the slaughter and the other from the vivisection 
of ammals, must not be used, even though in spite of 
one’s abstention the wicked busmess goes merrily on. 
But he cannot make that renouncement m the case of 
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money and of all the intangibles of bourgeois respect- 
ability — ^fame as a Fabian mtellectual instead of sup- 
pression as a dangerous revolutionary. Meat and sera 
are not essential to the life of society, and therefore 
It IS possible to abstain from them In bourgeois 
soaety money is what holds soaety together : no 
one can ever eat tMthout it ; therefore it is impossible 
to ‘ abstain ’ from it. But this m itself exposes the 
fiitihty of Shaw’s bourgeois abstaimng approach to 
the problem, like that of the pacifist who will not 
fight but continues to be fed at the expense of the 
community. Shaw’s ambivalent attitude to social evils 
reveals his cowardice before the prime evil, the very 
hinge of society, which he wiU accept, while he abstains 
from the lesser evils. Thus his vegetanamsm acts as 
a kmd of compensation for his betrayal on the larger 
iMue, and a symbol of his whole reformist approach. 
He will abstain ; he wiU criticise ; but he wiU not 
act. This last refusal infects his criticism and makp<! 
his abstention an active weapon of reaction. And so, 
aU through his plays and prefaces, money is the god, 
without which we are nothmg, are powerless and 
helpless. ‘ Get money, and you can be virtuous ; 
without it you cannot even start to be good.’ Shaw 
repeats this so often and so loudly that he seems anxious 
to convince himself as weU as others. ' Renounce it,’ 
he asks, and what help is your altruism ? Even if you 
Arow it in the gutter, some scoundrel wiU pick it up. 
Wait tiU Ae system is changed.’ 

But how is it to be changed ? Shaw has no con- 
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vincing answer. There is no need to accuse Shaw of 
conscious dishonesty. Shaw is helplessly imprisoned 
in the categones of bourgeois thought. He could cot 
see, that because being conditions Imowing, the bour- 
geois class for all their ‘ cleverness ’ are doomed to 
collapse and the workers for all their ‘ stupidity ’ are 
able to play an active creative role in building a new 
dvihsadon on the wreck^e of tihe old. Faced with 
this choice — worker or bourgeois — ^the bourgeois — ^with 
all the bnlhance of bourgeois culture behind him — 
seemed to Shaw preferable to the other, ignorant, 

‘ irrational ’ and ‘ brutalised ’ by poverty. Hence arose 
his hfe problem, how to persuade this bourgeois class 
to renounce its sms He had to convert them, or fold 
his hands m despair ; and yet m his heart he did not 
beheve in their future, for he had read Marx. 

This decision, conditioned by his class and his ex- 
perience, led to all his difficulties. He could never 
really bring himself to beheve in a bourgeois class 
regenerated by Fabianism, and events made still clearer 
Its hopelessness and its decay. Hence, more and more, 
his plays become futde and unresolved. Civilisation 
is driven ‘ On the Rocks ’ or is m the ‘ Apple Cart’. 
Relief is found m the faith of a Life Force making 
inevitably for a Utopia (Back to Methuselah). Or as 
m St. Joan he tries to comfort himself by turning to 
a period when this class he has committed himself to, 
this bourgeois dass, played an active creative part 
he draws St. Joan as the herome and prophet of bour- 
geois individuahty, amid a dying medievalism. Ir 
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Heartbreak Home he records simply a Tchekovian 
detachment and disillusion. Evidently all Shaw’s fail- 
ing, all the things that prevented him from fulfilling 
the artistic and mtellectual promise of his native gifts, 
arise m a most direa fashion from his fatal choice of 
the bourgeois class at a penod of history when the 
choice was wrong From this choice sprmgs the un- 
rcahty of his plays, their lack of dramatic resolutions, 
the substitution of debate for dialectic, the behef m 
life forces and thought Utopias, the bunghng treat- 
ment of human beings m love, the lack of saentific 
knowledge, and the queer stram of mountebank m all 
Shaw says, as of a man who m mocking others is also 
mocking himself because he despises himself but despises 
others more. 

Shaw performed a useful function m exposing the 
weakness of the bourgeois class. He exposes the 
rottenness of its culture and at the same time commits 
the future to its hands, but neither he nor his readers 
can beheve in the success of that ; and so he represents 
symbohcally bourgeois mtelligence as it is to-day, 
shamefrced and losing confidaice m itself. He plays 
this active part, that he is one of the forces of defeatism 
and despair which help die decay of a world that has 
had its day. This dismtegration is no more than 
pathological without the active forces of revolution 
which can dutter the rotten structure and build it 
anew. This confidence Shaw has never achieved, nor 
the insight that is needed for it. He stands by the 
side of Wells, Lawrence, Proust, Huxley, Russell, 
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Forster, Wassermann, Hemingway, and Galsworthy as 
typical of their age, men who proclaim the disillusion- 
ment of bourgeois culture with itself, men themselves 
disillusioned and yet not able to wish for anything 
better or gam any closer grasp of this bourgeois culture 
whose pursuit of hberty and mdividuahsm led men 
mto the mire. Always it is their freedom they are 
defending. This makes them pathetic rather than 
tragic figures, for they are helpless, not because of 
overwhdmmg circumstances but because of their own 
illusion. 
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T. E. LAWRENCE 

A STUDY IN HEROISM 

A lthough the leading powers of the world 
directed during the four years of the Great War 
all their material, saentific, and emotional resources 
to violent action, this unprecedented struggle produced 
no bourgeois master of action. The Great War had 
no hero. On the other hand, the Russian Revolution 
was gmded from the start by Lemn, who has since 
grown steadily in significance, not only in Soviet 
Russia, but throi^hout the bourgeois world. Where- 
ever there is a social ferment, the actions and words 
of Loiin are part of it ; and each year makes clearer 
the fret that, as on a hinge, twentieth-century history 
turns on Lenin. Hmdenburg, Ludendorff, Joffre, 
JelHcoe, Eraich, Haig, Foch, Lloyd George, Wilson 
and Grey are %ures which grow more and more 
ludiaous and petty as they recede down the tide of 
time. In the twentieth century milhons of deaths and 
mountains of guns, tanks and ships are not enough to 
make a bourgeois hero. The best they achieved was 
a might-have-beai, the pathetic figure of T. E. 
Lawrence. 
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Yet, if any culture produced heroes, it should surely 
be bourgeois culture ? For the hero is an outstanding 
individual, and bourgeoisdom is the creed of individual- 
ism. The bourgeois age was inaugurated by a race of 
hero giants ; the Elizabethan adventurers and New- 
World conquistadon loom largely out of the rabble 
of history. The bourgeois progress gives us Cromwell, 
Marlborough, Luther, Queen Elizabeth, Wellmgton, 
Pitt, Napoleon, Gustavus Adolphus, George Washmg- 
ton. Indeed bourgeois history, for bourgeois schools, 
is simply the struggles of heroes -with their antagonists 
and difficulties 

What is it that constitutes heroism ? Personality ? 
No ; men "with the flattest and simplest personaHties 
have become heroes. Is it courage ? A man can do 
no more than risk and perhaps lose his hfe, and millions 
did that in the Great War. Is it success — the utilisation 
of events to fulfil a purpose, something brilhant and 
dazzling in the execution, a kmd of luring and forcing 
Fortune to obey one, as with that type of all heroes, 
Juhus Caesar? This is nearer the truth, but does not 
accoimt for those heroes who were not successful. 
Thus Leomdas the heroic was overpowered by superior 
strategy. Nor does it account for men like Ludendorff 
or Rockefeller, possessed of resource, success, and brdh- 
ance, but very far from being heroes. 

The truth seems to be that heroism is not something 
that can be defined firom the quahty of the hero’s 
rharaftpr alone. The circumstances make die hero. 
We do not advance Tolstoy’s conception of the hero, 
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a man of pett)’ Stature borne on the tide of fortune. 
There must be somethmg m the man But there 
must also be somethmg m events. The conception of 
the hero as the man dormnating and moulding arcum- 
stances to his wiU is as &Ise as that of him simply- 
lifted to achievement as on a -wave of the sea. Or 
rather both are partial aspects of die same truth, that 
of the freedom of man’s -wiU. 

Man’s will is free so far as it is consaously self- 
determined. His will at any moment is determmed 
by the causal influences of his environment and his 
immediately precedmg mental state, mcluding m his 
mental state all those physiological factors that com- 
bme in the consaous and unconsaous innervation 
patterns. A m an is bom with certain inna te responses 
determined by his heredity, m a certain environment 
determined by the past. As he hves his life, innate 
responses and environment interact to form his con- 
saousness, wbch is thus the result of a mnt nal tension 
between en-vironment and instmct, begetting a contmual 
development of the qiind. Smce all action mvolves 
an ^ual and opposite reaction, he m turn changes the 
environment durmg each transaction which changes bim 
His environment of course includes other human beings. 

A hero is a man whose life is such that, his instinctive 
lequipmait bemg what it is, and his en-vironment being 
what it is, the efiect he has on his en-vironment is 
much greater than the effect it has on him. We 
^ may, therefore, say that he is a man who dornmates 
and moulds bis environment. 
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But, just as a man can only carve a chicken properly 
if he blows where the jomts are, and follows diem, 
so a hero dominates events only because he conforms 
closely with the law that produces them. The man 
masterfully carvmg a chicken therefore corresponds 
also to the Tolstoyan conception of the hero as a man 
who IS really a slave to circumstances. There is only 
one way of carvmg a chicken perfecdy, and therefore 
the man who completely dominates the chicken by 
carving it perfecdy is also completely dommated by 
it in that he has to follow its anatomy slavishly. But 
all the same it ends by being carved up. Even this 
makes the situation seem too simple. For there is also a 
cause m the dialectic of ma n’s hfe why he wants to carve 
the chicken. whvmc~K5o wa nts ^o s h^ worlds. 

Here we come to another characteristic of heroism, 
that die hero, even as he alten the world, seems un- 
aware of what he is doing. Caesar never consaously 
willed the Imperiate, nor Alexander the birth of 
HeEenistic culture. And yet they willed something, 
and all their actions seemed directed to the ends they 
brought about. 

The hero seems to act with a kind of bhnd mtuition ; 
and it is therefore particularly strange that the hero is 
master equally of matter and men, a thing foreign to 
the abihues of most great men In this the hero fedcs 
on the one hand mto the prophet or religious teacher, 
who can control men’s souls but cannot control events, 
and on the other hand into the scientist, who can 
teach men how to control events if they wish, but 
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cannot teach them what to wish The hero under- 
stands geography, war, pohtics, and cities, and new 
techmques are instrumental to him, but men are mstru- 
mental to him too. And with it all he hardly knows 
why It IS so ; he could not give a causal explanation 
of what is to come about m the future m conformity 
with his present action, but it seems as if he knows 
in his heart what to do. A goddess, like Caesar’s 
divme patron and ancestor, Venus, seems to watch 
over his relations with men and events. 

From whence does this gift spnt^ ? What is its 
meaning ? Often the last thing die hero wishes to 
do is what he actually does. Like Caesar he may be 
at heart a mere adventurer, and yet this knack of 
heroism ensures that in makmg his career he creates 
a avihsanon, and irradiates his name with an almost 
divine lustre, while strenuous altruists are forgotten, 
or if remembered are remembered hke the Inquisiton 
with execration. This quahty of heroism is then 
independent of their motives, and yet it is a value, 
and must adhere to something. 

It adheres to the soaal sig nifi cance of thdr acts . 
Their desires arise ftom the movement of so<-ia1 jpjg - 
gogs, and the same movement is the force they wield . 
Ae magical power wh ich seems to make th e stars in 
dyir courses fight foT'ttiem - 
All crises, all wars, all perils or triumphs of States, 
all charges of social systems m which Ae hero manifests 
him s^, represent Ae cracking of the carapace of social 
ctHisciousness and all its organised formulations boieaA 
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the internal pressure of changed social being. If soaal 
being were never to change, soaal consaousness, whidh 
bodies forth underlying soaal reality in terms of static 
symbols (words, thoughts, concepts, images, churches, 
laws), would always be adequate, and society would 
revolve like a gyroscope, stable and stationary. But 
in £ajct reality is never the same, for to say that it is 
the same means that time is at an end. Tune is simply 
an unlikeness in events of a particular inclusive char- 
acter, such that A is included by B, B by C, and so 
on. Becoming is intrmsic in reahty which is therefore 
always crackmg its skin, not gradually but like a snake, 
in seasons. The pressure rises until in a crisis tie 
whole skm is cast. The superstructure of society is 
regrown. 

At such times there is a tumult of action and thought, 
but smce action precedes thought, the right t h i n g must 
be done before the right thought can come into beittg. 
Social consciousness is not a mirror-image of social 
being. If it were, it would be useless, a mere fantasy. 
It is matenal, possessed of mass and inertia, composed 
of real things — ^philosophies, language habits, churches, 
judiciaries, pohce. If social consciousness were but a 
mirror-image, it could change like an image without 
the exjienditure of energy when the object which it 
mirrored changed. But it is more than that. It is 
a fnurrinnal snperstructiire .. wh i ch intaa£ tS-J (Elth_ Ae 
t ^ndadons, each altering the other . There is a coming- 
and-going between them. So, life, arising from dead 
matter, turns back on it and changes it. The process 
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is evident in the simplest use of language. The word 
is social, representing existing conscious formulations. 
But to wish to speak, we wish to say something new, 
arising from our life experience, from our bemg. And, 
therefore, we use the Word, with a metaphor or in a 
sentence, in such a way that it has a slightly fresh sig- 
nificance nearer to our own new experience. This 
process on a vast scale produces revolutions, when men 
dissatisfied with the inhented soaal formulations of 
reahty— governments, institutions and laws — ^wish to 
remake diem nearer to dieir new and as yet unformu- 
lated experience. And because such institutions, nnhlrp 
words, possess inertia, because the men with new experi- 
ence represent one class, and the men without it cling- 
ing to the old formulations represent another dass, the 
process is violent and energetic. 

Man himself is composed like society of current 
active being and inherited consaous formulations He 
is somatic and psychic, mstmctive and consaous, and 
these opposites mterpenetrate. He is formed, half rigid, 
in the shape of the culture he was bom in, half fluid 
and new and msurgent, sucking reahty through his 
instinctive roots. Thus he feels, right m the heart of 
him, this tension between bemg and thinking, between 
new bemg and old thought, a tension which will give 
rise by synthesis to new thought. He feels as if die 
detest mstmctive part of him and the most valuable 
is being dragged away from his consaousness by events. 
The inromplete future is dragging at him, but because 
instinctive oimponents of the psyche are the 
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he often feels this to be the past dragging at him. That 
is why so often we come upon the paradox that the 
hero appeals to the past, and urges men to bring it 
mto bemg agam, and m domg so, produces the future. 
The return to the classics dominated the bourgeois 
Renaissance. Rome influenced Napoleon and the 
Revolution. The return to the natural uncorrupted 
man was the ideal of eighteenth-century revolutionanes. 
Yet It is the new whose tension men feel m their nunds 
and hearts at such times. The new, imphat and in- 
formous, waits at the portals of man’s consaouaiess. 
But It is invisible. It is as yet only a force, a tension, 
adequate to make of the things which generate that 
tension a new and synthesised reahty, but at tbis st^e 
no clearer than a force, a bodiless power. When he 
hears this signal, impenous m its call to action, the 
hero will as hkely as not give it a formulation ftom 
the obscure past, smce he cannot clothe it in the un- 
known quahties of the future. Coming as it does, not 
from the established habits of society and of his mind 
but from a pressure in the depths of both, this call to 
action seems to arise from the depths of man’s soul. 
Therefore, he mterprets it either as a personal devouring 
ambition (as mdeed, in a sense it is) or as a call from 
God (as in another sense it is, for God always appears 
as a symbol of unconscious social relations). The mystic 
and the artist feel the same force, but they do not feel 
it as the hero does. To him it is a call to brmg actively 
into the world this unknown thing, by shattenng the 
material embodiments that oppose it or by creating 
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new forms to recave it. He may think it is the past 
he IS bom to save or re-establish on earth and only 
when It IS done is it seen that the future has come mto 
bemg The reformer ‘ retummg ’ to primitive Chnsti- 
amty bnngs bourgeois Protestantism mto bemg ; and 
the adventurer raising himself by destroy!!^ senatorial 
power creates the Roman Imperiate 
Concerned chiefly with action, the hero reasons 
crudely, for action not reason is his task. His ideals 
are crude ; his aims perhaps personal, selfish, and mean. 
But we are not concerned widi these. Watch lus deeds. 
These express the force that is guidmg him, and by 
these he conquers. Thus for all his irrationahty he 
overcomes the more mtellectual and enhghtened spirits 
of his age. Wise and ^-seeing men, perhaps, but they 
speak only the language of the present ; and are caught 
m the conscious formulanons of their past. He speaks 
no known language, only a preposterous mixture of 
childhood memories and half-baked notions. But he 
acts a philosophy wiser than that professed by his 
academic opponents. Cicero goes down before Caesar 
for Casar speaks the language of to-morrow, and 
Alexander with the intelhgence and manners of a pubhc 
school cad has yet advanced to the Hellenistic empire 
while Anstotle is wasting his pupils’ time in investi- 
gating the constitutions of 158 obsolete dty states. 
Although the hero’s language is mixed and self-contra- 
dictory, his hcarcn are m no doubt as to what he refers. 
They too have heard that call to action firom the heart 
of reahty and have felt the growing tension in 
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hearts. For its sake they are prepared to abandon con- 
saousness ; for it is the consaousness of past obsolete 
experience. Reason — all the arguments based correctly 
on premises that have since changed — ^is powerless to 
silence this voice. 

They beheve they are turning from consciousness 
and reason to the voice of the heart and of the instincts. 
They beheve they are abandoning the wretched present 
for the golden past. But in fact, as history always 
shows, they are abandoning present consciousness only 
to synthesise it in a wider consciousness and it is not 
to the golden past they turn, but the golden future. 
Hero and followers, leader and revolutionaries speak 
the same almost intuitive lat^uage, fr»r they leam it 
from the same source. The hero may talk wildly or 
be dumb, may be ridiculous and contradictory, yet his 
audience knows to what he refers and how it cannot 
be expressed m words, only in action. Prom this arises 
the hero’s masterful power over men. This power 
seems unconscious. Precisely because it is generated 
m reaching out, dirough action, to the consciousness 
of the new reahty, it seems most true when least in 
the region of consaous formulation. The hero seems 
most successful when he follows bhndly what he calls 
Luck or Inspiration or Divine Guidance, and what we 
as mystically call Intuition. That typical hero Cromwell 
explained this in his revealing comment to the French 
envoy Belh^vre : 

‘ No one rises so high as he who knows not whither 
he is going.’ 
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Every hero fi:om Alexander to Napoleon might take 
this as his motto. 

Yet the very source of this power outside the sphere 
of contemporary consciousness has its dangers. For the 
power, just because it does not consaously know its 
goal, may be wasted m a useless explosion Because 
all men feel at such times, in the same vague and un- 
fbrmulated way the tension m soaety pressmg for an 
oudet, they may be the prey of any charlatan who 
speaks a mysttcal language calling for change. The 
force will be tapped that could move mountains, but 
here the c h arlatan is as blmd as they. For this is the 
difference between the charlatan and the hero. The 
charlatan has power over men but not over matter. 
He does not know the jomts of the chicken of circum- 
stance. He leads men back into abandoned ways and 
forgotten heresies 

For at such a tune, because of the force that is bemg 
generated, there must be motion The sum of things 
is tottering and man must go either backwards or for- 
wards. Just as the neurotic ^oes back to a childhood 
solution, faced widi impossible adult problems, so 
avilisation in times of stress such as we have pictured 
may move towards a previous solution, to some golden 
^e of autocracy or feudalism which once was fertile. 
But the past can never be again. Just because the present 
has intervened, nothing can ever be as it once was. 
The fabric of soaety has become too changed and 
subde to take up the old shape. Like the neurosis, 
social regression is no solution. 
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The charlatan appears at the same tone as the hero, 
superfiaally like him, created by the same forces, and 
yet playing an opposite role He is a Sulla, a Kerensky, 
a Hitler or a Mussolini. Hitler and Mussolini draw 
their power from the same source as Laun drew his, 
from the tension between capitalist social relations and 
the growth m productive forces. And by the usual 
irony of revolutions, these charlatans appear at first as 
angels of construction and conservation and the hero 
seems the destructive element. Only later is it seen 
that their role is opposite, that the charlatans by wast- 
mg men’s energy m vain regression are dismtegrating 
all soaal relations, and that the hero by the very move- 
ment that sweeps the old forms off the stage brings 
into bemg the new. 

Heroes are known not only by their power over mai, 
which charlatans share, but over events, over external 
reahty, over matter. Their mtuition of the new social 
reahty extends beyond a knowledge of the tension be- 
tween the two and teaches them, not fiiUy and clearly but 
enough for action, the path to be followed to give this 
tension a creative issue. Thus they move prophetically 
towards the future and act according to history, history 
in an unfair manner therefore seemmg to play into their 
hands while all that the charlatans tried to budd is 
swept away by tone. The hero may die before he sees 
himself justified, but we say righdy, that his teaching 
hves on He fought for things that survive him, and 
what can survive the present but the future ? This was 
the world to which he belonged, and we who hve in 
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It accord him die greeting of a fellow-atizen and all 
the admiration felt by a stay-at-home for a colonist. 

Heroes are bom with the aptitude perhaps, but are 
made by circumstances. And there is somethmg pecu- 
liarly instmctive as to the nature of heroes in the example 
of the bourgeois, LawTence, dowered wi th all the hero’s 
legendary gifts, called to action and yet through ar- 
cumstances unable to answer the call. A man of un- 
usual force of personahty, intense ambition, and rare 
intellectual abihty, Lawrence showed from his early 
years a strange restlessness. This resdessness of the hero 
IS not unusual. It is as if from the beginnmg he feels 
m his heart the tension of the new soaal relations, but 
It IS at first an appetite without an object. With Law- 
rence as with other heroes the splendid past was to 
engross that appetite and not merely m the form of 
his techmeal mterest in archasology, but also as an 
attraction to the something large and vivid that there 
was m the anaent world, submerged in the tawdriness 
of modem conditions, so that he was driven to wander 
dirough the spaaous deserts of the primitive East. 

The nostalgia which afflicted him was plain enough. 
It was for ampler soaal relations, purged of the pettmess 
and commercialisation of capitalism. Every stage m his 
life derives its explanation only from this ruling need. 
As a hand of scholar gipsy he mbbed shoulders m his 
youth with all classes and conditions of the East. He 
found his nostalgia satisfied to the greatest d^ree by 
the free and open manners of the Bedoum. Their free- 
dom and the value they attached to character and 
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leadership fascinated him, revolted as he was by a world 
m which value attached only to cash. His hatred of the 
bourgeois present and the call of the future were sym- 
bolised to him by a golden age, the spacious and simple 
vividness of the Odyssey This noble life was not 
entirely dead, he found, Arabia Deserta, a comer of 
the world as yet firee from capitalist exploitation, this 
classic simphaty of soaety stiU lived on. True, he 
found that this desert culture could never fully sate the 
hunger that sent him on his travels. But he did not 
ask himself if after all the desires were what they clothed 
themselves m, whether it was in feet the past he hun- 
gered for. He explamed it differeady : they were Arabs 
and he was European ; they were simple and he was 
over-educated and sophisticated. 

Then came the War, and with it the opportumty to 
give hberty to these people so precious to him because 
he saw in them aU that he yearned for and could not 
find. And here Lawrence feiled of the hero’s grip on 
changmg reahty. Liberty — ^the word to him came 
simply with all the bourgeois conscious formulations 
he had absorbed at Oxford, and -with it mmgled the 
freedom he had expenenced m the tents of the Bedouins, 
and the word seemed only an enlargement of the same 
gifts. He did not ask whether these hberties were the 
same, and if different, what bourgeois hberty really 
meant. Liberty was the gift he would give them. That 
was enough. He could act on that clear and classic issue. 

So for a time he mastered men and events. He 
mastered men, because both he and the Arabs were in 
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love with social relations free from the money taint, 
open, frank, and equal. Theirs was the opamess of the 
past, and what appealed to him was a frankness of the 
future ; but he did not know this, nor could he, there 
m Arabia Deserta He, too, humbly twisted his ideals 
to theirs. His openness drew nothing from the future, 
but was crammed into an Arab dress, bloody, bar- 
barous, without faith, and merciful only to those whose 
bread and salt it has shared. He cramped it mto a hberty 
shared by a few men, savt^e and ignorant, disdainful 
of the rest of humanity. Here was something not 
without good because it was free and human ; but 
because of its limitations it was unworthy of a bourgeois 
hero nourished on Plato and Xenophon. It was stiU 
more unworthy of a hero who had felt in his heart the 
emptiness of bourgeoisdom and the call of a new world. 
He had desired to be just and friendly and brave and 
to hate pomp and ceremony and wealth, and to love 
the essence of a man simply as it realised itself in action. 
These values, lost to the bourgeois world, and only 
partially and primitively realised among the Bedouins, 
are the core of communist honour. But he crushed 
them into the mould of a desert Arab — ^he who bqd 
tasted all the philosophy and art of bourgeois Europe. 
He slew and plundered and was ruthless and contracted 
his aspirations to the narrow hopes of an Arab leader. 
Afterwards all this blood or wasted efibrt and vam ten- 
sion were to reproach him like a murdered opportunity. 

Why was he able to show this gjft of the hero, to 
master in this liimted sphere as well as m^i the march 
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of events ? Because he knew intuitively how stiff and 
indurated and obsolete capitalist social relations had 
become. The Conquistadors m the springtime of the 
bourgeoisie when these developing soaal relations 
seemed sweet and golden could conquer without help 
a whole New World. One handful of them could 
master a dead avdisation. But now the bourgeois had 
grown stiffjointed. In Arabia, as on the battle-fields 
of Flanders, the bourgeois fighting-machine had become 
as obsolete as a mammoth. A feudal soaety could 
baffle It. Lawrence was the first to make this discovery, 
and with his mtuitive knowledge he struck at the weak 
pomts of the bourgeois fightmg-machine, at its clumsy 
techmcal orgamsation, its ineffiaency, its dependence 
on supphes. Moreover, simply because he loathed the 
values of bourgeois soaety, he could sway the minds of 
desert Arabs. Even, most difficult task of all, he could 
bribe without offence a patriarchal people to whom, 
unlike a bourgeois class, money is not everything, the 
sole bond of soaety. 

So Lawrence freed Arabia. But what had he fireed 
It for ? If one frees a society whose social organisation 
belongs to the past, but has been preserved by a decadent 
autocracy, what can it do but advance to the present ? 
If one gives a coimtry liberty as the bourgeois under- 
stands It, liberty to be a self-govemnig ‘ independent ’ 
bourgeois state, what can come into being there but 
bourgeois soaal relations ? 

So the Arabs Lawrence freed met two fetes, appar- 
ently dicinimilar but m essence the same. Some became 
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part of the French Empire. Others were perimtted to 
set up under Bntish tutelage but with a kmg of their 
own blood, a complete bourgeois state, Iraq, with 
government, pohce, od concessions, and all the other 
bourgeois paraphernalia. 

Lawrence felt that he and the British Government 
had betrayed some of the Arabs. But he never fully 
realised how completely he had betrayed them all. He 
had brought into Arabia the very evil he had fled. Soon 
his desert Arabs would have money, businesses, invest- 
ments, loud-speaken, and regular employment. But 
he could not realise this consaously, for he had never 
been fiiliy conscious that it was bourgeois social relations 
he was fleemg, and he was not aware of the omnipotent 
destructive power of the present over the past. He was 
in &ct hke a man who, fleeing blindly firom a deadly 
disease to a healthy land, himself afflicts it with the 
plague. Had he fully realised all this, he could also 
have comforted himself with die reflection that it was 
mevitable, that the past must bow’ to the present unless, 
mdeed, as in Russia, it can invoke a stronger ally, and 
because the future is already ripe for delivery m the 
womb of the present, bring foe foture mto being. Such 
work demands not only heroes, but that foe future is 
ready to appear, is already fully implicit. And it is not 
so in foe wilds of Arabia. 

Thus Lawrence could not realise clearly what had 
happened, but this he could reahse, that Syria and Iraq 
were no answer to the nostalgia of his life and no great 
issue to his ruthless and extravagant expense of spirit. 
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In those bitter after-days Lawrence still heard that 
imperious call and tasted ail the decay of dymg bour- 
geois culture. He saw this decay m all State ceremony, 
m all the pohtenesses of soaety in the glare of ‘ pu^ 
haty On every manifestation of bourgeois culture he 
saw the same dreadful slime Only in the ranks of the 
Army he found a stunted version of his ideal, barren 
of fulfilment but at least free from dishonour. In the 
Army, at least, though men have taken the King’s 
s hillin g, it IS not the search for profit that holds the 
fabric together, but it is based on a simple social impera- 
tive and wields a force that never reckons its dividends. 
Like a kmd of Arabian desert in the heart of the vu%ar 
luxury of bourgeoisdom, the bare tents of the Army 
shield a simple comradeship, a social existence free from 
competition or hate. It is both survival and anticipation, 
for on the one hand it conserves old feudal relations, 
as they were before bourgeoisdom burst them, and on 
the other hand it prophesies like a rudimentary symbol 
the commumty of to-morrow united by ties of common 
effort and not of cash. This man desperately sick of 
bourgeois relations found in the Services something not 
found elsewhere, a comradeship of work as well as play, 
a stenle and yet comfortmg reminder of finer thmgs. 
In peace the unproductive labour of a F^httng Service 
irks it, and fills the members in spite of their comrade- 
ship with a constant nagging sense of impotence. But 
when war comes and the issues of society are put mto 
its hands by a bourgeoisie which in emergency is pre- 
pared to abandon the arbitrament of cash and law for 
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the arbitrament of blood and violence to protect or 
Its own— then an Army realises itself. In spite of 
all war’s horror and dangers, a kind of wild elation and 
well-being fills it, and miUions of men who fisught in 
the war can testify to the collective delirium that lifted 
them out of the greyness of bourgeois existence. 

Even this peace-time impotence was better to Law- 
rence than the bourgeois relations which his soul re- 
volted at. So he entered a Fighting Service. Not as an 
officer. It was bourgeoisdom he detested, and it would 
have been impossible for him to enter that class which 
preserved even in the Army the dbaractenstics he 
loathed. He entered the ranks. He showed by this 
gesture his intuitive knowledge that the nostalgia of his 
life was for the future, the world of the proletariat. But 
still the conscious fiDrms of his education prevented him 
firom understanding himself. 

He embraced, not only the proletanat, but the 
machine. In those bitter later years, machines had a 
fescmation for him. The aeroplane, the motor-cycle 
and the motor-boat seemed to him entities somehow 
possessed of a strai^e power for man. He said and -wrote 
that to participate in the conquest of the air was at least 
a work not altogether vain, yet why he could not say. 
With the machme was the future ; and yet it was not 
in the machine as a profit-maker that he was intprpsi-fyl 
Bs was tight. In the machme lay the agnificance he 
sought. But not in the machme as mere marhinp, but 
in the machine consciously controlled by man, by whose 
use he could regain the fi:^dom and equality of primi- 
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tive relations without losing the rich consaousness of 
the ages of European culture. The instrument was in 
Lawrence’s hands, as it is in bourgeois hands, but like 
them he did not know how to use it. Like the bour- 
geoisie he became mtoxicated with the giddy sense of 
power of this machme, careenng to disaster on it, sup- 
posing that he controlled.it because it went faster and 
fester. They found him one day unconscious beside his 
huge motor-cycle, which he had not learned to control. 
A few days later Lawrence was dead. 

What halted Lawrence on the nearside of achievement 
so diat instead of becoming the communist hero, which 
his gifts and his hatred for the evils of capitalism fitted 
him for, he became a bourgeois hero who miscarried ? 
Lawrence’s tragedy was partly due to his education. He 
was too intellectual. The hero should have plenty of 
native intelhgence, but to be intellectual means that 
one’s psychiC' potentialities have been fully developed 
into the current forms. Lawrence was a man of high 
consaousness, but it was the consaousness of a culture 
now doomed. All the outworn symbols of the long 
noonday of bourgeois culture stiffened his prodigious 
memory, and made of his gemus an elaborate osseous 
structure too tenaaous for the instinctive movement of 
his soul. That is why thought, devised only to aid 
action, yet often seems to hamper action. Lawrence 
himself beheved that his was the tragedy of the man of 
action who is also a tiiinker. This was to make his 
tragedy too simple. The deadlock was more profound 
and significant. 
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Other heroes have been educated and have overcome 
it m struggling for the past ; they have achieved the 
future. Why could not he? A new factor entered 
into Lawrence’s tragedy which can best be understood 
by considering Lenin. Lenin is a hero of a stamp so 
different from the heroes of the past that one is tempted 
at first to revise one’s definition of the hero. The hero 
of past history was impelled by social forces he did not 
understand, whose power he symbolised m vague aspira- 
tions. Often he thought it was the past he was trymg 
to create, or like a Joan of Arc he was folio wmg simply 
‘ Divine Guidance ’, or ‘ Voices ’. Such heroes create 
the future darkly, unaware of what they do or why they 
do it. 

Lenin had no doubt as to his task. The future he had 
to call into bang was Communist society and he knew 
how it was contained within and could be released from 
bourgeois social relations. He did not merely know 
this mtmtively but all is dearly set down in his speeches 
and wntir^s. He did not know the distmctive quahties 
of the future, for no one can know these, but he knew 
itJL^eneral shape and the most important causal laws 
shaj^faig soaal relations just as the saentist without 
knowing the quahdes of the future knows certain causal 
laws that enable him to predict the tides and if necessary 
take advantage of them. This is the essence of predic- 
tion : a certam continuity of like persists in the process 
of reality aild is the substrate of the continual develop- 
ment of the u nlike which is Becoming. Like and unhke 
are not mutually exduave entities, but one becomes 
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another, and the change of one is the change of another. 
Qnahty just because it is unhke emerges suddenly, 
dialectically, as a new mutation. Quantity changes only 
gradually : it remains withm the ambit of known 
relations It is always the like with which saence is 
concerned — the electron, time, space, radiation, and the 
conservation laws connecting them. Because it restricts 
Its attention to known relations science can predict the 
knowable element m the future. To this degree the 
saentist of soaology can know the future. This Lenin 
did But the heroes of old were necessarily ignorant 
even of the quantitative basis of the future. Lenin, 
although a man of action, was thus devoid of the 
mysticism, the ‘ lucky ’ character of the hero, and took 
on much of the cogmtive character of the scientist 
Yet was not this development essential m a man who 
was to brmg to birth a society whose essence, distin- 
guishing It from all earher soaal relations, is that in it 
human beings are cognitively conscious of social rela- 
tions, and understand not merely the environment of 
society like bourgeois culture, but society itself? Only 
the self-conscious hero could lead man towards the self- 
consaous soaety. If the characteristic of commipism 
was to be that it would replace religion, mysticism, 
‘ race and all the symboheal formulations in which 
men have clothed their dark intuitions of the true nature 
of social relations, the banner-bearers of communism 
must be equally freed of myth and illusion. Such men 
must not see society as the active theatre of gods, 
demons, or vague statuesque personifications of Liberty, 
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Fraternity and the Natural Man, but as it is in its caus- 
ality. Lenin was able to do this, for Marx had already 
exposed the causal laws of society. Lenin, then, begins 
the new race of heroes or leaders just as Hitler and 
Mussolini stand at the end of the long illustrious hne of 
anti-heroes or charlatans. It is not possible now for the 
hero, guided by an instinctive feeling, to do the right 
thing against his own intellectual limitations. Such 
heroes will hke Lawrence only be strangled by their own 
consciousnesses. The very demand of commumsm, 
that man be conscious not merely of what he wills but 
of what detenmnes that will, requires an equal con- 
sciousness of a communist leader. 

It tvas Lawrence’s tragedy that he was baffled not 
merely by his intellectualism, but by the very nature 
of the new world whose cry for dehverance he had 
heard in his dreams. Other heroes, despite the distorting 
bias of yesterday’s consciousness, have managed to find 
the right path, pulled along it by the overwhelming 
force of the day’s experience. But no more such 
instinctive heroes are to be bom. Before Lawrence 
could be a hero, it was not enough to disregard his 
consciousness, he had first to shatter it and build it anew 
on a wider and firmer basis. And how could he find 
that new consciousness m the groves of Oxford, or m the 
staih Arabian waste, still virginal to market and marbinp ? 

Thus the task of the heroes of to-morrow is more 
strenuous and yet more satisfymg than that of the strong 
ones who hved before Lemn. They must first know - 
what it is they help to bni^ to birth, but knowing it 
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they will know also that they can bnng it to birth, that 
they are dependent, not on luck, on divine inspiration, 
or on an ancestral Aphrodite, but that they are part of 
the causahty which is the self-determination of the 
Universe. This is the end of the hero who hves a myth 
and of the fiury-tales he tells his followers. The child- 
hood of the human race, with all its appealing simpliaty 
and pretty make-beHeve, is past, and its heroes too must 
be adult. 

In China, too, a race of simple and peasant people, 
of milli ons captive to poverty and insolence, have been 
stirred to action by the name of hberty. It is not a 
story of one hero, but of an army of heroes, performing 
exploits beheved impossible, not aided by bourgeois 
gold, but repelhng again and again attacks financed by 
bourgeois gold, armed by bourgeois powen, directed 
by bourgeois experts. This national rising, led by the 
Red Army of Chma, and growmg constantly in fire 
and influence, is also mspired by the name of liberty, 
but It IS not bourgeois hberty Bourgeois liberty, in 
the shape of Japanese Impenalism, British banking, and 
American trade, unites with the bourgeois Kuomintang 
Government to crush it. The Red Army is a Com- 
munist Army, and wherever it moves it establishes 
vili^e soviets. Its leaders and its rank and file have 
read the words of Marx, Lemn and Stahn. While oil 
finance tightens its clutches on Iraq, creation of Law- 
rence, the hberator, the bourgeois hero, Chinese nation- 
alism, baffled and outraged for so long, finds its last 
ardent victorious issue in Communism. 
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A STUDY OF THE BOURGEOIS ARTIST 

W HAT is the function of the artist ? Any artist 
such as Lawrence, who aims to be ‘ more than ’ 
an artist, necessarily rais« this question. It is supposed 
to be the teaching of Marxism that art for art’s sake is 
an illusion and that art must be prop^anda. This is, 
however, makir^ the usual bourgeois simplification of 
a complex matter. 

Art is a social function. This is not a Marxist demand, 
but arises fi:om the very way in which art forms are 
defined. Only those things are recognised as art forms 
which have a conscious social function. The phantasies 
of a dreamer are not art. They only become art when 
they are given music, forms or words, when they are 
clothed in socially recognised symbols, and of course 
in the process there is a modification. The phantasies 
are modified by die social dress ; the l ang uage as a 
whole acqmres new assodadons and context. No 
chance sounds constitute music, but sounds selected 
firom a socially recognised scale and played on socially 
developed instrumaits. 

It is not for Marxism therefore to demand that art 
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play a social function or to attack the conception of 
‘ art for art’s sake for art only is art, and recognisable 
as such, in so far as it plays a soaal function. Wkat is 
of importance to art, Marxism and soaety is the 
question ; What social function is art playing ? This m 
turn depends on the type of soaety in which it is 
secreted. 

In bourgeois soaety social relations are denied in 
the form of relations between men, and take the form 
of a relation between man and a thing, a property 
relation, which, because it is a dominatmg relation, is 
beheved to make man free But this is an illusion. 
The property relation is only a disguise for relations 
which now become unconsaous and therefore anarchic 
but are still between man and man and in particular 
between exploiter and exploited. 

The artist in bourgeois culture is asked to do the 
same thing. He is asked to regard the art work as a 
finish ed commodity and the process of art as a relation 
between himself and the work, which then disappears 
into the market. There is a further relation between 
the art work and the buyer, but with this he can hardly 
be immediately concerned. The whole pressure of 
bourgeois soaety is to make him regard the art work 
as hypostatised and his relation to it as primarily that 
of a producer for the market. 

This will have two results. 

(i) The mere fret that he has to earn his hvmg by 
the sale of the concrete hypostatised entity as a property 
nght — copyright, picture, statue — ^may drive him to 
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esQmate his work as an artist by the market chances 
which produce a high total return for these property 
rights This leads to the commeraahsation or vulgar- 
isation of art. 

(u) But art is not m any case a relation to a thing. 
It is a relation between men, betweoi artist and 
audience, and the art w’ork is only like a machine which 
they must both grasp as part of the process. The 
commercialisation of art may revolt the sincere artist, 
but the tr^edy is that he revolts against it still within 
the limitations of bourgeois culture. He attempts to 
forget the market completely and concentrate on his 
relation to the art work, which now becomes sdll 
further hypostadsed as an entity-in-itself. Because the 
art work is now completely an end-m-itself, and even 
the market is forgotten, the art process becomes an 
extremely mdividualistic relation. The social values 
inherent m the art form, such as syntax, tradition, 
rules, technique, form, accepted tonal scale, now seem 
to have htde value, for the art work more and more 
exists for the individual alone. The art work is neces- 
sarily always the product of a tension between old 
conscious social formulations — ^the art * form * — ^and 
new individual experience made conscious — ^the art 
content ’ or the artist’s ‘ message This is the syn- 
thesis, the specifically hard task of creation. But the 
hypostatisatton of the art work as the goal makes old 
conscious social formulations less and l«s important, 
and. individual experience more and more dominating. 
As a result art becomes more and more formless, 
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personal, and individualistic, culminating in Dadaism, 
surrealism and ‘ Steinmg 

Thus bourgeois art disintegrates under the tension 
of two forces, both ansing from the same feature of 
bourgeois culture. On the one hand there is production 
for the market — ^vulgarisation, commeraalisation. On 
the other there is hypostatisation of the art work as 
the goal of the art process, and the relation between 
art work and mdividual as paramount. This neces- 
sarily leads to a dissolution of those social values which 
make the art m question a social relation, and there- 
fore ultimately results ui the art work’s ceasing to be 
an art work and becoming a mere private phantasy. 

All bourgeois art during the last two centimes shows 
the steady development of this bifurcation Als long as 
the social values inherent in an art form are not dis- 
integrated — e.g up to say 1910 — ^the artist who hyposta- 
tises the art form and despises the market can produce 
good art. After that, it becomes steadily more difficult. 
Needless to say, the complete acceptance of the market, 
being a refusal to regard any part of the art process 
as a social process, is even more incompetent to produce 
great art. Aoiything which helps the artist to escape 
from the bourgeois trap and become consaous of 
social relations inherent in art, will help to delay the 
rot. For this reason the novel is the last survivmg 
literary art form in bourgeois culture, for m it, for 
reasons explamed elsewhere, the social relations inherent 
m the art process are overt. Dorothy Richardson, 
James Joyce, and Proust, all in different ways are the 
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last blossoms of the bourgeois novel, for with them 
the novel begins to disappear as an objective study of 
social relations and becomes a study of the subjert’s 
experience m soaety. It is then only a step for the 
thing experienced to disappear and, as in Gertrude 
Stdn, for complete ‘ me-ness ’ to reign. 

It is inevitable that at this stage the conception of 
the amst as a pure ‘ artist ’ must cease to exist. For 
commercialised art has become intolerably base and 
n^ated itself And equally art for art’s sake (that is, 
the Ignoring of the market and concentration on the 
perfect art work as a goal in itself) has negated itself, 
for the art form has ceased to exist, and what was art 
has become private phantasy. It is for this reason that 
sincere artists, such as Lawrence, Gide, Romain Rolland, 
Romains and so on, cannot be content with the 
beautiful art work, but seem to desert the practice of 
art for social theory and become novelists of ideas, 
literary prophets and propaganda novelists. They 
represent the efforts of bourgeois art, exploded into 
individualistic phantasy and commercialised muck, to 
become once more a social process and so be reborn. 
Whether such art is or can be great art is beside the 
point, since it is inevitably the pre-requisite for art 
becoming art agam, just as it is beside the point whether 
the transition from bourgeoisdom to communism is 
itself smooth or happy or beautiful or free, since it is 
the mevitable stqi if bourgeois anarchy and misery is 
to be healed and society to become happy and free. 

But what is art as a social process ? W^t is art, not 
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as a mere art work or a means of earning a living, 
but m Itself, the part it plays m soaety ? I have dealt 
fiilly widi this point elsewhere, and need only bnefly 
recapitulate now. 

The personal phantasy or day-dream is not art, 
however beautiful. Nor is the beautiful sunset. Both 
are only the raw material of art. It is the property of 
art diat it makes mimic pictures of reahty which we 
accept as illusory. We do not suppose die events of a 
novel really happen, that a landscape shown on a 
painting can be walked upon— yet it has a measure of 
reality. 

Tne mimic representation, by the technique appro- 
priate to the art m question, causes the social representa- 
tion to sweat out of its pores an affective emanation. 
The emanation is in us, m our affective reaction with 
the elements of the representation. Given in the 
representation are not only the affects, but, simul- 
taneously, their organisation in an affective attitude 
towards the piece of reality symbolised in the mimicry. 
This affective attitude is bitten m by a general heighten- 
ing of consaousness and mcrease m self-value, due to 
the non-motor nature of the innervations aroused, 
which seems therefore all to pass into an affective 
irradiation of consciousness. This affective attitude is 
not permanent, as is the mtellectual attitude towards 
reahty aroused by a cogent scientific argument, but 
still — ^because of the mnemic characteristics of an 
organism— it remains as an experience and must, there- 
fore, m proportion to the amount of consaous poig- 
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nanr\- accompanying the expenence and the nature of 
the expenence, modify die subject’s general attitude 
towards life itself. This modification tends to make 
life more mteresting to the organism, hence the sur- 
vival value of art. But viewed from soaety’s stand- 
pomt, art is the frshionmg of die affective consaous- 
ness of Its memben, the conditiomng of their mstincts. 

Langu^e, simply because it is the most general 
jnstrument for commumcatmg views of reality, whether 
afiective and cogmtive, has a particularly flmd range 
of representations of reahty. Hence the suppleness and 
scope of literary art ; the novel, the drama, the poem, 
the short story, and the essay. It can draw upon all 
the symbohc pictures of reahty made by scientific, 
histoncal and discursive mteMectual processes. Art can 
only achieve its purpose if the pictures themselves are 
made simultaneously to produce afiect and organisa- 
tion. Then, even as die artist holds up to us the piece 
of reahty, it seems already glowing with affective 
colouring. 

Reahty constitutes for us our environment , and 
our mvironment, whidi is chiefly social, alters con- 
tinuously — ^sometimes barely perceptibly, sometimes 
at dizzy speeds. The socially accepted pictures we malcp 
in words of reality cannot change as if they were 
reflections in a mirror. An object is reflected in a 
mirror. If the object moves the reflection moves. 
But m language reahty is symbohsed in imchariging 
words, which give a fiJse stabihty and permanence to 
the object they represent. Thus they instantaneously 
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photograph reahty rather than reflect it. This fiigid 
character of language is regrettable but it has its uoli- 
tanan purposes. It is probably the only way in which 
man, with his Imear consaousness, can get a grip of 
fluid reahty Language, as it develops, shows more 
and more of this false permanence, dU we arrive at 
the Platomc Ideas, Eternal and Perfect Words. Their 
eternity and perfection is simply the permanence of 
pnnt and paper. If you com a word or write a symbol 
to descnbe an entity or event, the word will remain 
‘ eternally ’ unchanged even while the entity has 
changed and the event is no longer presait. This per- 
manence is part of the mescapable nature of symbolism, 
which IS expressed in die rules of logic It is one of 
the strange freaks of the human mmd that it has sup- 
posed that reahty must obey the rules of logic, whereas 
the correct view is that symbohsm by its very nature 
has certam rules, expressed m the laws of logic, and 
these are nothmg to do with the process of reahty, 
but represent the nature of the symboUc process itself. 

The artist experiences this discrepancy between 
language and reality as follows : he has had an intense 
expenencc of a rose and wishes to communicate his 
expenence to his fellows in words. He wishes to say, 

‘ I saw a rose ’. But ‘ rose ’ has a definite soaal meaning, 
or group of me anin gs, and we are to suppose that he 
has had an expenence with the rose which does not 
correspond to any of society’s previous expenences of 
roses, embodied m the word and its history. His 
experience of the rose is therefore the negation of the 
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word ‘ rose it is ‘ not-rose ’ — all that in his expenence 
which IS not expressed in the current social meaning 
of the word ‘ rose He therefore says — ‘ I saw a rose 
like’ — and there follows a metaphor, or there is an 
adjective — ‘ a heavenly rose or a euphemism — ‘ I saw 
a flowery blush and m each case there is a synthesis, 
for his new expenence has become socially fused into 
soaety’s old expenences and both have been changed 
in the process. His own experience has taken colour 
from all past meanings of the word ‘ rose for these 
will be present m men’s mmds when they read his 
poem, and the word ‘ rose ’ will have taken colour 
from his mdmdual experience, for his poem will m 
future be in men’s mmds when they encounter the 
word ‘ rose 

But why was the poet’s experience different from 
soaety’s tradition ? Because that cross-section of his 
environment which we call his mdividual hfe-experi- 
cnce was different. But if we take all soaety’s art 
as a whole, i.e. the sum of mdividual cross-sections, we 
get on the one hand the whole experience of the 
environment averaged out, and also the average man, 
or averse genotype. Now the constant genesis of new 
art must mean that the environment is c hang ing, so 
that man’s mdividual experiences are c han ging, and he 
IS constantly finding inherited social conscious formula- 
tions inadequate and requiring resynthesis. Thus if art 
forms remam unchanged and traditional, as in Chinese 
avdisation, it is evident that the envir onmen t — social 
mladons — are static. If they decay the environment is 
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on the down-grade, as with current bourgeois culture. 
If they improve, the reverse is the case But the artist’s 
value is not in self-expression. If so, why should he 
struggle to achieve the synthesis in which old social 
formulations are fused with his mdividual experience ? 
Why not disregard soaal formahties and express him- 
self direct as one does by shouting, leapmg, and cries ? 
Because, to begin with, it is the old bourgeois dlusion 
to suppose there is such a thing as pure mdividual 
expression. It is not even that the artist nobly forces 
his self-expression mto a soaal mould for the benefit 
of soaety. Both attitudes are simply expressions of the 
old bourgeois fallacy that man is free in freely giving 
vent to his instincts. In fact the artist does not express 
himself m art forms, he finds himself therein He does 
not adulterate his free self expression to make it socially 
current, he finds free self-expression only m die soaal 
relations embodied in art. The value of art to the 
artist then is this, that it makes him free. It appears to 
him of value as a self-expression, but in fret is is not 
the expression of a self but die discovery of a seE It 
is die creation of a seE In synthesismg experience with 
society’s, in pressing his inner seE into the mould of 
social relations, he not only aeates a new mould, a 
socially valuable product, but he also moulds and 
creates his own seE The mute inglorious Milton is a 
fallacy. Mdtons are made not bom. 

The value of art to soaety is that by it an emotional 
adaptation is possible. Man’s instincts are pressed in 
art against the altered mould of reality, and by a 
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specific organisation of the emotions thus generated, 
there is a new attitude, an adaptation. 

All art IS produced by this tension between chan ging 
social relations and outmoded consaousness The very 
reason why new art is created, why the old art does 
not satisfy either artist or appreaator, is because it 
seems somehow out of gear vnth the present. Old art 
always has meaning for us, because the instmets, the 
source of the affects, do not change, because a new 
system of soaal relations does not exclude but mcludes 
the old, and because new art too mcludes the traditions 
of the art that has gone before. But it is not enough. 
We must have new art. 

And new art results firom tension. This tension 
tw’o forms, (i) One is productive — the evolutionary 
form The tension between productive relations and 
productive forces secures the advance of soaety as a 
whole, simply by producing m an even more pro- 
nounced form the contradiction which was the source 
of the dynamism. Thus bourgeois culture by continually 
dissolvu^ the relations between men for relations to a 
thing, and thus hypostatising the market, procured the 
growth of mdustnal capitalism. And, in the sphere of 
art it produced the mcreasmg mdividualism which, 
seen at its best in Shakespeare, was a positive value, 
but pushed to its limit finally spelt die complete 
breakdown of art in surr&ilism. Dadaism and Steinism. 

(u) The tension now becomes revolutionary. For 
productive relations are a brake on productive forces 
and the tension between them, instead of ah^ring pro- 
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ductive relations in tlie directton of giving better outlet 
to productive forces, has the opposite effect. It dnves 
productive relations on still further into negation, 
increases the tension, and prepares the explosion which 
will shatter the old productive relations and enable 
them to be rebuilt anew — ^not arbitrarily, but according 
to a pattern which will itself be given by the circmn- 
s'-ances of the tension. Thus in art the tension between 
mchviduahsm and the increasing complexity and catas- 
trophes of the artist’s environment, between the &ee 
foUowmg of dream and the rude blows of anarchic 
reahty, wakes the artist from his dream and forces 
him m spite of himself to look at the world, not merely 
as an artist, but also as a man, as a atizen, as a sociologist. 
It forces him to be mterested in things not strictly 
germane to art ; — politics, economics, science, and 
philosophy, just as it did durmg the early bourgeois 
Renaissance, producmg ‘ all-round men ’ hke Leonardo 
da Vma. Whether this is good for art or not is beside 
the pomt. Bourgeois art like bourgeois culture is 
monbund and this process is an mevitable concomitant 
of the stage proceeding art’s rebirth. And because of 
this mtervemng period, the new art when it emerges 
will be art more conscious of itself as part of the whole 
soaal process, will be communist art. This explains why 
all modem artists of any significance such as Lawrence, 
Gide, Aragon, dos Passos, Ehot and so on, cannot be 
content to be ‘ pure ’ artists, but must also be prophets, 
fhmkers, philosophers, and pohticians, men mterested 
m hfe and soaal reality as a whole. They are conscious 
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of havmg a message This is the inevitable effect on 
art of a revolutionary period, and it is not possible to 
escape from it into ‘ pure ’ art, into the ivory tower, 
for now there is no pure art , that phase is ei^er over 
or not yet begun. 

But at a revolution two paths are possible. So mdeed 
they are in evolution — one can either stay still and be 
classical, academic and nuU, or go forward. But at a 
time of revolution it is not possible to stay still, one 
must either go forward, or back. To us this choice 
appears as a choice between Com mun ism and Fascism, 
either to create the future or to go back to old pnmitive 
values, to mythology, raaahsm, nationalism, hero- 
worship, and participation mystique. This Fascist art is 
like the regression of the neurotic to a previous level 
of adaptation. ' 

It is LauTence’s importance as an artist that he was 
well aware of the fret that the pure artist cannot exist 
to-day, and that the artist must inevitably be a man 
hating cash relationships and the market, and profoundly 
interested m the relations between persons. Moreover, 
he must be a man not merely profoundly interested m 
the relations between persons as they are, but interested 
m changing them, disatisfied with them as they are, 
and v^antmg newer and fuller values in personal 
relationships. 

But It IS Lawrence s final tragedy that bis solution 
was ultimately Fascist and not Comm unis t. It was 
regressive. Lawrence wanted us to return to the past, 
to the Mother . He sees human discontent as die 
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yearning of the solar plexus for the umbilical con- 
nexion, and he demands the substitution for sharp 
sexual love of the imconsaous fleshy identification of 
foetus with mother. All this was symbohc of regres- 
sion, of neurosis, of the return to the primitive. 

Lawrence felt that the Europe of to-day was mori- 
bund ; and he turned therefore to other forms of 
existence, in Mexico, Etruria and Sicily, where he 
found or thought he found systems of social relations 
m which hfe flow’ed more easily and more meaning- 
fully. The hfe of Bourgeois Europe seemed to him 
permeated with possessiveness and rationalising, so 
that it had got out of gear with the simple needs of 
the body. In a thousand forms he repeats this mdict- 
ment of a civihsation which consaously and just 
because tt is conscious — sms agamst the instinctive currents 
which are man’s primal source of energy. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Lawrence preaches the gospel 
of sex. Bourgeois Europe has had its bellyful of sex, 
and a sex cult would not now attract the interest and 
emotional support which Lawrence’s teachmg received. 
Lawrence’s gospel was purely soaological. Even sex 
was too conscious for him. 

‘ Anybody who calk my novel (Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover) a dirty sexual novel, is a liar. It’s not even a 
sexual novel : it’s a phallic. Sex is a thmg that exists 
in the head, its reactions are cerebral, and its processes 
mental. "Whereas the phaUic reahty is warm and 
spontaneous ’ 
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Again ke wrote : 

‘ What ails me is the absolute frustration of my 
primitive societal instinct ... I dunk societal instiiict 
much deeper than the sex mstinct — ^and societal repres- 
sion much more devastatmg. There is no repression 
of the sexual mdividual comparable to the repression 
of the soaetal man m me, by the mdmdual ego, my 
own and everybody else’s. I am weary even of my 
own individuahty, and simply nauseated by other 
people’s.’ 

One more analysis by him of the evil m bourgeois 
culture : (In the Cornish people) — 

* the old race is soil revealed, a race which beheved m 
the darkness, m magic, and in the magic transcendency 
of one man over another which is donating. Also 
there is left some of the old sensuousness of the dark- 
ness and warmth and passionateness of the blood, 
sudden, incalculable. 'Vt^ereas they are like insects, 
gone cold, living only for money, for dirt. They are 
foul in dns. They ought to die.’ 

Now here is a dear artistic, i.e. emotional, analysis of 
the decay of bourgeois social relations. They live for 
money, the sodetal instmct is repressed, evenr the sex 
relations have become cold and hifected Survivals of 
barbaric social relations between men (the ‘ magic 
transcendency ’ of man over man) stand out as valuable 
in a culture where these relations have become rela- 
tions between man and a thing, man and dirt. 
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But Lawrence does not look for a cause in social 
relations themselves, but in man’s consaousness of 
them. The solution of the mdividual’s needs is dien 
plainly to be found in a return to instinctive living. 
But how are we to return to mstmctive hvir^ ? By 
castmg off consaousness ; we must return along the 
path we have come. But intellectuahsm consists m 
this, that we give either linguistically, plastically, or 
mentally, a symbohc projection to portions of reahty, 
and consaousness or thmkmg consists simply m 
shuffling these images or verbal products. If therefore 
we are to cast off intellectualism and consaousness we 
must abandon all symbohsm and rationalisation tout 
court, we must he, and no longer t hink , even in images. 
Yet on the contrary Lawrence ^ain and again con- 
sciously formulates his creed in intellectual terms or 
terms of imagery. But this is self<ontradiction, for 
how can we be led intellectually and consciously 
hack from consaousness ? It is our consciousness that 
Lawrence attempts to extend and haghtoi even at the 
moment he urges us to abandon it. 

Consaousness can only be abandoned m action, and 
the first action of Fasasm is the crushing of culture and 
the burning of the books. It is impossible therefore 
for an artist and thinker to be a consistent Fascist. He 
can only be like Lawrence, a self-contradictory one, 
who appeals to the consaousness of men to abandon 
consaousness. 

There is a confusion here due to equatmg consaous- 
ness with rhiuking and unconsdousness with feeling. 
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This IS wrong. Both are conscious. No one ever had 
or could have an unconsaous aSect or emotion. 
Feeling indeed is w'hat makes the unconscious memory- 
traces consaous, and heats diem into thoughts. All of 
us, m times of deep feeling, whether artistic or emo- 
tional feeling, are aware of heightened consaousness 
almost hke a white light in us so intense and clear is it. 
But Lawrence never clearly saw this, and constandy 
equate unconsciousness with feelmg and consaousness 
with mtellect. For example : 

‘ My great religion is a behef m the blood, m the 
fl«h, as being wiser than the intellect. We can go 
wrong m our minds. But what our blood feels and 
believes and says is always true The intellect is only 
a bit and a bridle. What do I care about knowledge ? 
All I want is to answer to my blood, direct, without 
fumbling mtervention of mind, or moral, or what 
not. I conceive a man’s body as a kind of like 
a candle flame forever upr^bt and yet flowing : and 
die intellect is just the light that is shed on the thills 
around, coming God knows how from out of prac- 
tically nowhere, and being itself, whatever there is 
around it that it lights up. We have got so ridiculously 
mindful, that we never know that we ourselves are 
anydung— w'e think there are only the objects we 
shine upon. And there the poor flame goes on burning 
ignored, to produce this %ht. And instead of rhaang 
the mystery in the fugitive, half-lighted things outside 
us, we ot^t to look at ourselves and say, “ My God, 
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I am myself ! ” That is why I like to hve in Italy. 
The people are so unconscious. They only feel and 
want, they don’t know. We know too much. No, 
we only think we know such a lot. A flame isn’t a 
flamp! because it hghts up two, or twenty objects on a 
table. It’s a flame because it is itsdf. And we have 
forgotten ourselves.’ 

Feehng and thinking play into each other’s hands 
and heighten each other. Man feels more deeply tbui 
the slug because he thinks more. Why did Lawrence 
make this error of supposing them essentially exclusive, 
and equate feehi^ with unconsaousness ? Once again, 
the answer is in die nature of current society. All 
feehng and all flunking must contain someflung of 
each other to form part of consciousness at all. But it is 
possible to distinguish certam conscious phenomena as 
chiefly feehng, or vice versa. * Pure feehngs, any 
more than ‘ Pure ’ thoughts, do not exist at all, since 
the first would be a mere mstincave tendency, the 
second nothing but a mnemic trace. Both would be 
unconscious and evidenced therefore only in behaviour. 
Lawrence might mean that feehng has wilted under 
modem conditions and that we must expand the 
feehng basis of our consaousness. 

We know this of feehngs (and affects generally) 
that they come mto consaousness associated with 
mnate responses or — ^more loosely — that they seem to 
be bom of the modification, by experience and in 
action of the ‘ instincts ’. Instinct going out m un- 
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modified acaon, in mechanical response to a stimulus, 
IS widiout feelmg, it is pure automatism Only when 
It becomes mochfied by memory traces or stifled by 
action does it become consaous and appear as feeling. 
The more mteUigent the animal, the more its behaviour 
is modifiable by experience, the more feeling it displays. 
This extra display of feeling is because it is more mteUi- 
gent, more consaous, less swayed by heredity, more 
subjea to personal expenence. Modification of innate 
responses by experience simply implies that previous 
behaviour leaves a mnemic trace on the neurones, 
chiefly of the cortex. These when innervated produce 
a new pattern, whose modification takes m the cortical 
sphere the form of thoughts and, m the visceral and 
t h a l a mi c sphere, the form of feelings or emotional 
dynamism. The different proportion of the components 
decides whether we call them thoughts or ^hngs. 
Evai the simplest thought is irradiated witii affect, 
and even the simplest emotion is accompamed by a 
thought, not necessarily verbalised but of some such 
character as ‘ I am hurt or ‘ A pam '. It is because 
thought and feeling arise firom the same modificatkm 
of innate res|»nses, by experience, that the growth of 
inteDigai(£, i.e. of the capacity for modification of 
behaviour by experioice, is accompanied by a steadily 
increasii^ emotional complexity, richness, and deep- 
ness. It is plain that the growth of civilisation m Homo 
Sapieiss has been accompanied by a steady increase in 
senal^ty to pam and pleasure. This is the femous 
sensitiveness of avilised man, the ' luxury ’ of high 
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cultures, which is also manifested m their art and their 
vocabulary. Primitive peoples on the other hand show 
a marked defiaency m their sensibdity, not only 
to refined emotions but even the cruder ones The 
extremely erotic character of savage dances is no^due, 
as some observers naivt d y su ppOSeTto t£c~emotional 
ere^m of tne'naSves, but to th^ reve ge, flat m th em 
the erotic impuEes, owing tolheir "deficient sensibility, 
^ onl^^e airomed By~vK>Tent~ stim ulation, whereas 
a slight stimulus will set off the haur-trig^ emotio ns 
of avilised p eople. The same phenomenon is shown 
m primitive msensibihty to pain. Consequently if we 
are to return down the path we have come from, 
back to prunitiveness, to the blood, to the flesh, it is 
not only to less and cruder thought but also to less 
and cruder feeing, to a lessened consaousness m 
which feeling and thought, precisely because they are 
less nch and complex, wiU be more intunately mingled, 
until finally, as tihey both blend completely and become 
one, they vanish and nothmg is left but unconsaous 
behaviour. But how can this goal be of value to an 
artist, save on condition he denies himself the very 
law of his being ? Art is not unconscious behaviour, 
It is consaous feehng. 

It IS, however, possible to broaden feeling without 
altermg thought or losmg consciousness, by altering 
the ratio between them in modem avilisation. That 
is precisely the purpose of art, for the artist makes 
use always of just those verbal or pictonal images of 
reality which are more charged with feeling than 
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cognition, and he organises them in such a way that 
the affects re-inforce each other and fuse to a glowing 
mass. Consequendy, he who beheves that at ail costs 
the feehng element must be broadened in present- 
day consaousness, must preach and secure, not the 
contraction of all consciousness, but the widening of 
feehng consaousness. This is art’s mission. Art is the 
techmque of affective mampuladon in relation to 
reahty Lawrence was doing what I suppose him to 
have wished to do, just when he was artist pure and 
simple, sensitively recording the spirit of a place or 
the emotions of real people — ^in his early work. In 
proporuon as he became a prophet, preaching a gospel 
mtellectually, he departed from that goal. 

How did he come to make first the initial sortie in 
favour of feeling, and then the contradictory error, 
deserting art for preaching ? He came to the first con- 
clusion because feehng is impoverished by modem 
bourgeois culture. Social relations, by ceasing to be 
between man and man and adhering to a thing , become 
emptied of tenderness. Man feels himself deprived of 
love. His whole instinct revolts against this. He feels 
a vast maladaption to his environment. Lawrence 
perceives this clearly when he talks about the repression 
of the soaetal instinct. 

But things have gone so far that no tinke ring with 
social relations, no adaptation of the instincts to the 
environment by means of art, will cure this. Social 
rdations themselves must be rebuilt. The artist is 
bound for the sake of his integnty to become thinker 
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and revolutionary. Lawrence therefore was bound not 
to be content with pure art, with widening feeling 
consaousness m the old circle. He had to try and 
recast soaal relations and proceed to a solution. But 
there is only one revolutionary solution. Soaal rela- 
tions must be altered, not so as to contract conscious- 
ness but so as to widen it. The higher feeling must 
be found, not m a lower but as always in a higher 
level of culture. 

Naturally consciousness seems in bourgeois culture 
now, as in all periods of decay, full of defects widi 
which being struggles, and this seems like unconscious- 
ness cnppled by consciousness. Those defects in bour- 
geois social relations all arise from the cash nexus 
which replaces all other social ties, so that society 
seems held together, not by mutual love or taidemess 
or obhgation, but simply by profit. Money makes 
the bourgeois world go round and this means that 
selfishness is the hinge on which bourgeois society 
turns, for money is a dominating relation to an owned 
thing . This commercialisation of all social relations 
invades the most mtunate of emotions, and the rela- 
tions of the sexes are affected by the differing economic 
situations of man and woman. The notion of private 
property, aggravated by its importance and over- 
whelming power in bourgeois relations, extends to 
love Itself. Because economic relations in capitalism 
are simply each man struggling for himself in die 
impersond market, the world seems tom apart with 
the black forces of envy, covetousness and hate, which 
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mix With and make ambivalent even the most ‘ altru- 
istic ’ emotions. 

But It IS simplifymg the drama to make it a struggle 
between contemporary consciousness and old bemg. 
It IS a conflict between productive relations and pro- 
ductive powers, between the contemporary formula- 
tions of consaousness, and aU the possibilities of future 
bemg mcludmg consaousness latent m society and 
strugglmg to be released from their bonds. Bourgeois 
defects are imphat m bourgeois civilisation and there- 
fore m bourgeois consciousness. Hence man wants 
to turn against the mtellect, for it seems that the 
mtellect is his enemy, and mdeed it is, if by intellect 
we mean the bourgeois mtellect But it can only be 
fought with mtellect. To deny intellect is to assist 
the forces of conservatism. In hundreds of diverse 
forms we see to-day the useless European revolt 
against mtellectuahsm. 

In any civihsation the role of consciousness is to 
modify instinctive responses so that they flow smoothly 
into the nu ll of soaal relations and turn it Instinct 
not money really turns the social null, though m the 
bourgeois world instinctive relations can only operate 
along the money channel. Hence when social relations 
come to be a brake on soaety’s forces, there is felt a 
conflict between the soaal relations and the instincts. 
It seems as if the feelmgs were out of gear, as if the 
world was uncomfortable and hurt the feelings and 
repressed them. It seems as if the instincts, and the 
feelmgs, those products of the instincts, were being 
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penalised by the environment, and that, therefore, the 
mstincts and fedbngs must be ‘ given their due must 
be exalted even if it means bre akin g up and abandoning 
the civilised environment for a more primitive one. 
To-day this exaltation of the msdncts is seen in ail 
demands for a return to deeper ‘ feeling ’ as vn.th 
Lawrence, and m all worships of unconscious ‘ men- 
tation ’, as with the surrealists, Hemmgways, and 
Fascists. In mdividuals this mechanism is infontile 
regression, seen m its pathological form m the 
neuroses. 

Now these mechanis ms involve the discovery of a 
real defect. Social bemg is held back by soaal con- 
saousness ; the instmcts are thwarted and the feelings 
are made poor by the environmoit. But the remedy 
is wrong. The neurotic cannot, as we know, be 
cured by infantile regression. All it does for him is 
to secure him unconsciousness and take from him 
pamful thoughts, at the pnce of a lowermg of con- 
saousness and an impoverishing of values. Civilisation 
cannot be cured by going back along the path to the 
primitive, it can only become at a lower level more 
unconscious of its decay. Just as the neurotic’s return 
to childhood solutions of problems is unhealthier than 
childhood, so a avilisation’s return to a primitive 
solution is unhealthier than primitive life itself. The 
very history between makes such solutions unreal. 
To the primitive these problems have never existed. 
To the regressive they have existed but he has repressed 
f-hpm It IS into the wilderness these people would 
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lead us They preach, not new \ngour, but old 
decadence. 

What then is the cure ^ We know that both m the 
case of the neurotic and the avihsation, the cure is a 
more strenuous and creative act than the invahd’s 
relapse mto the womb of diat unconsaousness from 
which we emerged. Our task is to be performed, 
not m an air heavy and fend with mystenes and dead 
symbolism like that of a cavern used for old obscene 
rites, but in the open air. 

We are not to return to the old but it is mto the 
new we must go ; and the new does not exist, we 
must bring it mto bemg. The chdd would love to 
return to the womb, but it must become adult and 
face the strenuous and bracing tasks of life We are 
not to abandon consciousness but to expand it, to deepen 
and purge feelmg and break up and recast thought, and 
this new consaousness does not exist in any thing’s 
keepu^ either Mexicans or Yogis or the ‘ blood ’ but 
we must make it ourselves. In this struggle with 
reahty in which instmcts, feelmg and thought all 
partake and interact, the mstmcts themselves will be 
changed, and emerging m consciousness as new thought 
and new feelmg, will once agam feel themselves m 
harmony with the new environment they have created. 
Sociai relations must be changed so that love returns 
to the earth and man is not only wiser but more full 
of emotion. This is not a task which one prophet can 
perform in one Gospel, but since the whole frbric of 
social relations are to be changed, every human being 
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must m some sort partiapate m the change, be either 
for It or against it, and be victorious if he is for it 
and be defeated if he is agamst it. 

Why did Lawrence, faced with the problem, fad of 
a solution ? He faded because whde hating bourgeois 
culture he never succeeded in escaping from its limita- 
tions. Here m him, too, we see the same old he. Man 
is ‘ free ’ m so far as his ‘ free ’ instmrts, the ‘ blood ’, 
the ‘flesh’, are given an outlet. Man is free not 
through but m spite of social relations. 

If one beheves this — ^which, as we have seen, is the 
deepest and most meradicable bourgeois illusion, all 
others are built on this — one must, if one is hurt by 
bourgeois soaal relations, see security and freedom 
only in castmg them off, and retu rning to a primitive 
state with less ‘ constramts ’. One must necessarily 
beheve freedom and happiness can be found by one’s 
own individual action. One wdl not believe freedom 
and happmess can only be feiund through social rela- 
tions, by co-operating "with others to change them, 
but there is always somethmg one can do, fly to 
Mexico, find the nght woman or the right fiiends, 
and so discover salvation. One wdl never see the 
truth, that one can only find salvation for oneself by 
findmg It for all others at the same time. 

Lawrence therefore could never escape from this 
essential selfishness— not a petty s^fishness but the 
sdfishness which is the pattern of bourgeois culture 
and IS revealed in pacifism, Protestantism, and all 
varieties of salvation obtained by individual action. 
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The world to which Lawrence wished to return is 
not really the world of pnmitives who are m fact 
bound by more ngid relations than those of bourgeois 
Europe It is the old bourgeois pastoral heaven of the 
‘ natural man ’ bom ever^’where in chains, which does 
not exist. It does not exist because it is self-contra- 
dicton.-, and because it is self-contradictory the bour- 
geois world m stnvmg for it more clearly produces 
the opposite, as m moving towards an object m a 
mirror we move away from the real object. Law- 
rence’s gospel therefore only forms part of the self- 
destructive element in bourgeois culture. 

Lawrence for all his gifts suffered from the old petit 
bourgeois errors. Like Wells, he strove to climb upwards 
mto the world of bourgeois culture; bemg more 
artistic than Wells and bom m a later era, it could not 
be the secunty and power of that already sick class 
that appealed to bnn- It was their cultural values. He 
succeeded m entering that world and dnnkmg deeply 
of all Its tremendous intellectual and aesthetic riches, 
only to find them riches turning mto dust. The shock 
of that disillusion, added to the pam endured m that 
climb, filled him finally with a hatred for bourgeois 
values. He could criticise them relentlessly and bitterly, 
but he could provide no solution for the whole set 
of his life ; all that long difficult climb of his mto the 
bourgeois s unshine ensured that he remamed a bour- 
geois. His was always bourgeois culture, consaous of 
its decay, criticising itself and with no solution except 
to go back to a time when thmgs were differen t and 
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SO undo all the development that had brought hourgeois 
culture to this pass. 

Had he been bom later, had that sunht world never 
appealed to him so irresistibly, he might have seen that 
it was the proletariat — ^to whom he was so near at 
the start of his climb — ^that was the dynamic force of 
the future. Not only would he then have had a stand- 
pomt outside bourgeois culture from which to cridase 
it, but from that position he would have been able to 
find the tme solution — ^m the future, not the past. 
But Lawrence remamed to the end a man mcapable 
of that subordination of self to others, of co-operation, 
of sohdanty as a class, which is the characteristic of 
the proletariat. He remamed the individualist, the 
bourgeois revolutionary angrily workmg out his own 
salvation, cntical of all, alone m possession of grace. 
He rid himself of every bourgeois illusion but the 
important one. He saw finally neither the world nor 
fiimsfflf as It really was. He saw the march of events 
as a bourgeois tr^edy, which is tme but unimportant 
The important thmg, which was absolutely closed to 
fiinrij was that it was also a proletarian renaissance. 

Everywhere to-day will be found the consaous or 
unconscious followers of Lawrence — ^the pacifists, the 
snug htde hedonists, the conscientious sexualists, the 
wefl-meaning Liberals, the idealists, all seeking the 
impossible lolution, salvation through the free act of 
the mdividual wdl amid decay and disaster. They 
may find a temporary solution, a momentary happmess, 
alffinngh I judge I^WTcnce to have found neither 
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But It is of Its nature unstable, for external events to 
which they have regressively adjusted themselves, 
beeet mcessandy new horrors and undreamed-of 
disasters. What avails such pinchbeck constructs during 
the screanung horror of a War ? One may stop one’s 
ears and hide oneself m Cornwall hke Lawrence, but 
the cry of one’s milhons of suffering feUow-humans 
reaches one’s ears and tortures one. And, the W^ar at 
last survived, there come new horrors. The eating 
disintegration of the slump. Nazism outpounng a 
flood of barbarism and horror And what next? 
Armaments piling up like an accumulating catastrophe, 
mass neurosis, nations hke mad dogs. All this seems 
gratuitous, homble, cosmic to such people, unaware 
of the causes. How can the bourgeois still pretend 
to be free, to find salvation mdividually ? Only by 
sinkmg himself m still cruder illusions, by denying 
art, saence, emotion, even ultimately hfe itself. 
Humanism, the creation of bourgeois culture, finally 
separates from it. Against the sky stands Capitalism 
without a r^ to cover it, naked in its terror. And 
humanism, leaving it, or rather, forably thrust aside, 
must either pass into the ranks of the proletariat or, 
goii^ quiedy into a comer, cut its throat. Lawrence 
did not live to face this final issue, which would 
necessarily make straw of his philosophy and his 
teaching. 
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H. G. WELLS 

A STUDY IN UTOPIANISM 

‘ The Ulopians mode of thought has for a long time 
governed the socialist ideas of the nineteenth century and still 
governs some of them. Until very recently all French and 
English Socialists did homage to it. .. . To all these. 
Socialism is the expression of absolute truth, reason, and 
justice, and has only to be discovered to conquer all the world 
by virtue of its own power. And as absolute truth is inde- 
pendent of time, space, and of the historical development of 
man, it is a mere accident when and where it is discovered. 
With all this, absolute truth, reason, and justice are different 
with the founder of each different school. And as each one’s 
special kind of absolute truth, reason, and justice is again 
conditioned by his subjective understanding, his conditions of 
existence, the measure of his knowledge and hts intellectual 
training, there is no other ending possible in this conflict of 
absolute truths than that they shall be mutually exclusive one 
of the other. Hence, from this can come nothing but a kind 
of eclectic, average Soaalism, which, as a matter of fact, has 
up to the present time dominated the minds of most of the 
Socialist workers in France and England. Hence, a mish- 
mash allowing of the most manifold shades of opinion ; a 
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mish-mash of such critical statements, economic theories, 
pictures of future society by the founders of different sects, 
as excite'a minimum of opposition , a mish-mash which is 
the more easily brewed the more the definite sharp edges of 
the individual constituents are rubbed doivn in the stream of 
debate, like rounded pebbles in a brook.’ 

ENGELS : ‘ SOdAlISM— UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIHC.’ 

I T is evidait that long before H. G. Wells had become 
femous as a writer, Marx’s collaborator, m the analysis 
quoted above, had accurately characterised Wells’s 
Utopknisin. Engels was interested, not only in the 
phenomenon presented by each Utopian socialist who 
feels that he knows to the last detail what the world 
ought to be, but in how when these Utopian socialists, 
each with their precise but widely diiSenng ideas, 
attempt to co-operate in any way, nothing can result 
but a general cloudy vagueness inhibiting action. This 
mixture, as Ei^els said, is a mish-mash. 

The peculiarity of H. G. Wells, however, and the 
pomt in which he, as a later devdopmentof the school, 
diflfers from the earlia Utopian socialists Engels referred 
to, is in that he is not just one of the contnbutors to a 
mislMnash but the mish-mash itself This was inevit- 
aWk. Wells’s muddled thinking is not due, as he naively 
sn^csts in his Experiment in Autobiography, to some 
peaiHanty of the blood supply to his brain, but to the 
anarchy of the world in which he was bom. To early 
Utopian socialists the world was something precise, for 
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bourgeois values were still precise. Equality, 
and democracy were concepts that seemed to have 
meaning. How can they now, when equality has in 
some strange way become domination by trust capitel, 
freedom is wage-slavery and democracy is I^dst 
Imperialism ? 

The Utopian socialists absolute hberty, freedom, 
etc., were the bourgeois values of then tim e, hypos- 
tatised as eternal. So are Wells’s. But in Engels’s timp 
these values were not changmg so rapidly as to be 
transformed into their opposites almost overnight. In 
Wells’s time this is just what has happened. And so 
each year sees Wells and those like him with a diJlferent 
Utopia and a new world-view. Wdls is in the unhappy 
position of a tailor whose yard-rule alters capriciously 
in length overnight. Each morning he patiently mea- 
sures off his yard of doth, and Ae result is a 1r»ng 
succession of inconsistent bundles of material. With, 
each new book Wells secs Utopias run on new pnn- 
aples ; new forms of salvation for man ; new secret 
diseases accoimting for present discontents ; new Gods, 
invisible Kings. It is the unreason of it all that sickens 
Wells. If only man would be reasonable. Yet surely 
man can hardly be blamed for not trusting to reason i^ 
in Wells’s han^, it produces so many diverse solutions, 
from a universal world-democratic federation to a world 
run by Samurai-bosses, from Liberal Fascism to a Roose- 
vdt Brain Trust, from an open conspiracy to a world 
saved by a war so ghastly it destroys dvihsation. Surely, 
rather dian trust to the yard-stick of Wells’s ideology, 
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it would be better to go on measuring out the matenal 
in the old Victorian bourgeois way. Otter men have 
their separate standards of absolute truth, reason and 
justice, according to the difierent parts of the bourgeois 
system in which they find themselv«, and Wells’s abso- 
lutely just and reasonable Utopias do not appeal to 
them at all. To God-fearir^ folk the morals of some 
of Mr. Wells’s Utopias seem most uiyust. To the dress 
trade the nudity of Men Like Gods appears far from 
divine. Busmess men consider that scientists are unduly 
important in these States of to-morrow. Even those 
whose conceptions of the absolute are quite as simple 
and petit bourgeois as those of Wells, cannot fight down 
an uneasy feeling that the perfectly just, happy and 
beaunfiil State he paints would be unutterably boring. 

For Wells is a petit bourgeois, and of aU the products 
of capitalism, none is more unlovely than this rlas^^ , 
Whoever does not escape from it is certainly Aamne-A 
It is necessarily a class whose whole existence is based 
on a lie. Functionally it is exploited, but because it is 
allowed to share in some of the crumbs of exploitation 
that fell fiom the rich bourgeois table, it idenrifipR itself 
whh the bour^is system on which, whether as bank 
manager, small Aopkeeper or upper household sacvant, 
it seems to depend. It has only one value in life, tTiat 
d bdiering itsdf, of gettii^ a step nearer the good 
boor^is thii^ so 6r above it. It Im only one horror, 
tila^of feBh^ feom reqiectability into tlie proletarian 
^jyss Tsteh, because it is so near, smns so much mote 
dai^rous. & b ro<^^ individualist^ kmdy, and per- 
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petually facing, with its hackles up, an antagonistic world. 
It can never know the security of the rich bourgeoisie 
or the companionship of the worker. It can never rest 
on anything, for it is always struggling to better itself. 
It is the most deluded class, for it has not the cynicism 
of the worker with practical proof of bourgeois fictions, 
or the cymcism of the intelhgent bourgeois who even 
while he maintains them for his own purposes sees 
through the illusions of religion, royalty, patriotism and 
capitalist ‘ mdustry ’ and ‘ foresight It has no traditions 
of its own and it does not adopt those of the workers, 
which It hates, but those of the bourgeois, which are 
without virtue for it, since it did not help to create them. 
This world, described so well in Experiment in Auto- 
biography , is like a terrible st^pant marsh, all mud and 
bitterness, and without even the saving grace of tragedy. 

Everyone seeks to escape fiom this marsh. It is a 
world whose whole motive force is amply this, to 
escape fiom what it was bom to, upwards, to be rich, 
secure, a boss. And the development of capitalism in- 
creases the depth of this world, makes wealth, security, 
and freedom more and more difficult, and thus adds to 
its horror. More and more the petty bourgeois expres- 
sion IS that of a face lined with petty^ futile, bewildered 
discontent. Life with its perplexities and muddies seems 
to baffle and betray them at every turn. They are 
firustrated, beaten ; things are too much for them. 
Almost all Wells’s charact^ from Kipps to Chssold 
are psychologically of this typical petit bourgeois frus- 
trated class. They can never understand why every- 
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thing is so puzzling, why man is so unreasonable, why 
life IS so difficult, precisely because it is they who are 
so unreasonable. They are bom of the irresponsibihty 
and anachronism of capital expressed in its acutest form. 
And they do not understand this. 

The ways of escape from the petit bourgeois world are 
many. One way is to shed one’s frlse bourgeois illusions 
and relapse into the proletarian hell one has always 
dreaded. Then one folds a life hard and labonous 
enough but with clear values, derived from the func- 
tional part one plays m society. The peculiarly dreadful 
flavour of petit bourgeois bitterness is gone, for now the 
social forces that produce unhappiness — ^unemployment, 
poverty and privation — come quite clearly from above, 
from outside, from an alien world. One encounters 
them as members of a class, as companions in misfortune, 
and diis generates both the sympathy and the organisa- 
tion that makes them easier to be sustained. ‘ It’s the 
poor what helps the poor.’ The proletariat are called 
upon to hate, not each other but impasonal thmgs blrp- 
wars aiMl slumps and booms, or classes outside them- 
selves — ^the bosses, the rich. 

It is the peculiar suflfering of the petit bourgeoisie that 
they are called upon to hate each other. It is.not imper- 
sonal ihin^ or outside classes that hurt them and inflict 
on them sufeiii^ and poverty, but it appears to be 
members of their own d^. It is the shopkeeper 
across Ak road, the rival small trader, the frmily 
door, with whom tl^y are activdy asmpeting. Every 
SQcoess of c«ie petit bowgeois is a sword in another’s 
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heart. Every failure of one’s own is the result of an- 
other’s activity. No companionship, or sohdarity, is 
possible. One’s hatred extends from the workers 
‘ below ’ that abyss always waiting for one, to the 
successful peft't bourgeois jvsst above one whom one envies 
and hates. 

The development of capitalism increases both Oends, 
the solidarity of the workers and the dissension and 
bitterness of die petit hourgeome. 

It is also possible to escape upwards. Many are called. 
All who do not sink into the proletariat strive upwards. 
Only a few are chosen. Only a few struggle into the 
ranks of the rich bourgeoisie. Wells was one of those 
few. The story of this sharp, fierce stn^gle and its 
ultimate success in terms of his bank passbook is 
recorded in Wells’s Autobiography. 

Some try to escape into the world of art or pure 
thought. But this ‘ escape ’ becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. Take the case of die artist in the young Wdls’s 
position. A do min ating interest in art will come to him 
perhaps as an interest in poetry, m the short story, in new 
novdist’s technique. Painful and unproductive at first, 
his study of his craft wDl also be uneconomic. It will 
not pay. But how is he to live ? Is he {:o proletananise 
himself? Is he to starve in a garret on poor relief ? But 
starvation in a garret as an outcast * despised ’ member 
of the community will necessarily condition his whole 
oudook as an artist. He will write reacting with or 
against proletarianisation, or as an unsuccessful petty 
bourgeois, or as an mforced mranber of the hanpea- 
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prolefariiU, and all society wiU seem compulsive, rotten 
and inimical to him. Moreover, art itself in that era, 
being the aggr^ate of art produced by these and their 
hke antecedent conditions, will be more and more out- 
cast, turned in on itself, non-fimctional, and subjective, 
it will be the sincere, decadent, anarchistic art of a 
Picasso or Joyce. 

It was impossible for Wells, imbued with this burning 
desire, to escape from the petty bourgeois hell, to accept 
art as an avocation, a social role, and be driven in on 
himself as an outcast from bourgeois values. He could 
only accept it as a means to success and the best road to 
cash. His autobiography reveals the early stages of his 
struggles in the literary market to attain five-figure sales 
and a fivo-figure income. 

It IS probable that Wells had, naturally, a p rimarily 
artistic bent. His gift ft>r vivid metaphor and the word 
used with a delight in its tecture appears in welcome 
flashy amid oceans of turgid and shoddy thinking. But 
once having demed art as an avocation justified by its 
social utility in frvour of art as a cash-producer justified 
by sales, the development of his writer’s gift was stifled. 
No characters live in his novels except as transitory 
aspects of himselfi The conflicts of hh characters are 
unr eal , their relationshipsunconvindng andnon-progres- 
sive, the whole background and action is pervaded by 
a mperfidality and shoddiness which Henry James 
analysed correctly. Wells has not created any art of 
in^oitance, and his life spent in the petty bourgeois 
tpward stn^le has prevented him from getting mto 
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touch with reality. No real contemporary problem is 
ever the theme of his novels. Doubtless ibis explains 
the appeal to his mmd of the saentific fentasy, with 
which alone — and. then only in his youth — he achieves 
any measure of artistic success. 

There was also the escape into the world of ‘ pure ’ 
thought. But the saentist is 6ced with the samf» VmA 
of problem as the artist, although only now has it be- 
come as acute. One can fiisten oneself to thought, but 
then how, speculating, is one to live by spec^ting ? 
The problem will affect one’s thought, by one’s isolation 
and mabihty to obtain the apparatus and a.s.sisfanr<» for 
experiments. 

Alternatively one can find work as a dunker and b ring 
one’s sdentific capabilities to the cash marlcpf. Here 
bourgeoisdom is kinder to science than to art, for science 
is more ofiien profitable to it. There are posts where 
the thinker is paid merely to think. But these are few 
and already growing fewer. Most sdaitists must live on 
patents, armament research, and teaching. Bourgeois- 
dom warns them severely that science is growing a 
nuisance ; there is over-productitm, ‘ there should be 
a dose period for invention ’. 

As it happened, Wdls tried this way of escape also. 
He studied under Huxley. Rjghdy or vfrongly, he 
believes he would have made a good sdentist. But 
once again the necessity of escaping firom petty bour- 
geois poverty stepped in. He be came a demonstrator 
in order to be able to afford to marry, and presendy 
was writing arddes for the popular pr«s. IBs possible 
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scientific career was blocked by tiie necessity of ‘ keeping 
up ’ a wife and borne. 

But these e^riences of bis in his escape into wealth, 
necessarily taught him all the difficulties and all the 
fiustrations of his rla ss in thdr acutest form. His books 
are full of pity for the t5^ical petit bourgeois— ‘ poor dear 
muddled ’ So-and-so, solitary, discontented, ambitious, 
subject to blind forces. He is unable to overcome his 
petit bourgeois reverence for the big bourgeois — ^the 
Roosevelt, the for-seeing capitalist visualised as a Samurai. 
And he is unable even to imagme what workers are likes 
As he acknowledges, he does not know them, has not 
talked to them, cannot understand them. AH he has of 
them is childhood m^ories of the proletarian abyss 
bdow the petit bourgeois, the dreadful Modocks whom 
one must kiH blindly when revolting they come up to 
the light of day. 

This means that Wells’s wodd is unreaL The whole 
world of modem society derives its energy and char- 
acter from the interplay between the bourgeois and 
the workers. The petit bourgeoisie, the only class Wells 
undeistands, is simply the dust flung off by the impaa 
of th(^ two forces. Therefore it is impossible for him 
to grasp what is happening in the wodd to-day. Every- 
thing seems mysterious, arbitrary, finistrated. But b^ 
cause he has chmbed into bourgeois security he must 
always withoutrealiring what he is doing identify him- 
sdf with bouigeois interests. He must amade for Im- 
p etiafe a n in the War, for hberal Fascism and a New Deal 
<|nring pe^£. tfc most always loathe aH s^t^ of the 
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arising of the Morlocks, and crusade relentlessly against 
Marx or any Socialism that admits the existence of 
classes, that is * ungraaous ’ or ‘ bitter Classes are 
mere fictions, he tells us, due to our deluding ourselves 
with ‘ personae ’ and myths. Thus Wells tmderstands 
the world less than the crudest hard-fisted capitalist, 
who knows clearly what he stands for and with whom 
he is fighting. 

Since contemporary conditions not only hurt and 
fiiistrated Wells in his upwards struggle from the petit 
bourgeoisie, but forced him also to trample on such 
longings as he may have had for art or science, Wells 
necessarily took a critical attitude towards these condi- 
tions, and equally necessarily, because he did not imder- 
stand them, could only cnticise them with irresponsi- 
bility and constantly changing opinions. He took the 
r 61 e of popular ‘ thinker writer of the novel ‘ of ideas ’ 
and of ‘ outlines * of science and history, because he had 
been unable to pursue real art and had been forced to 
forsake real science. He could not be creative, for 
creation is the prerogative of the man who is real artist 
or real scientist. Necessarily therefore he became the 
greateMtrepfe»e«rofmodemandnot-so-modem theories. 
Although lately science and history have left him bdund, 
he was able to use all the discoveries of, say, 1890 to X910 
— psycho-analysis, early anthropology and comparative 
rel^ion, archaeology, physics and biology. But because 
he was devoid of any world-view and had not escaped 
from the inborn bev^dermait of the petit bourgeois, he 
can tnakfi nothing but a muddle of all these ideas — ^an 
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edecdc mish-mash. The subtJest and acutest hypothesis 
in his hands somehow becomes clumsy and shoddy. 
Science’s most vital discoveries recounted by him seem 
grey and linen-draperish. Can there ever have been a 
man accepted seriously as a thinker, who showed so 
litde capacity not merely for original but even for dear 
and logical thought? Wdls might have occupied a 
position similar to that of the Encydopaedists. But the 
Encydopaedists were bourgeois in an age of bourgeois 
revolution. They belonged to the dynamic force of 
soaety. They were part of its structure, one of the vital 
levers in the machine, not like Wells part of what is not 
even a dying dass but the fluff broken off that dass in its 
operation. Therefore these Encydopaedists bad a per- 
fecdy dear and definite world-view. It was a real world 
they lived in, and whose sttucture they knew firom in- 
side. All the contemporary discoveries they popularised 
ware fitted into a coherent real firame. Wells had nothing 
in which to fit them ; hence the characteristic Wellsian 
muddle. 

It B a strange and in a way pathetic lUusicm this of 
WeDs, that by forsaldng art, science and action for 
paxipaganda he can change the world. We can see 
its genesis, how it arose necessarily firom the circum- 
stances of his ascent firom the petit bourgeois hell and big 
abandonment of sdence and art. It takes sbapp in the 
tyjacal bourgeois error, the error that thot^ht is prior 
and moves the world and that if only people would see 
tcason (while the capitalist marbinfi tiwnrtrgfly f rmstraitig 
fljdr every movement) they wouM aa rightly. 
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Wells sees — ^as must every man of even normal intelli- 
gence, and W eUs is a man of more than that — on the one 
hand the hopeless confusion of bourgeois social relations, 
and on the other hand that society’s productive farces, 
in the form of physics (science) and machinery (tech- 
nical resources), contain enormous potency which can 
only be realised in diferent social relations. 

But the proletariat does not exist for WcUs. The 
change therefore can only come from within the bour- 
geois dass. The task of ‘ setting r%ht ’ the world be- 
comes one of showing the bourgeoisie their errors. 
The world is to be set right by argument. But the very 
fret that he thinks this indicate that he himself has no 
rational basis on which to argue, that he is intdlectually 
one with those he wishes to convert. He does not see 
that the prmdple of causahty involves that bourgeois 
social relations have not only given birth to enormous 
powers and the possibihty of thdr own destruction, but 
also to all the irratiottalities of ideology which reflect 
the same confusion. He assumes on the contrary that 
the concepts lying naturally in his mind were not formed 
by his education and his environment, but are God- 
given concepts of absolute justice and truth, a spark of 
the undying fire. He supposed instead that the muddie- 
headedness, ignorance, blindn«s, wickedness, trastefiil- 
ness, and militancy of men that he saw around him had 
produced the muddled world of economic, politic, and 
social relations, as if men had not been lx>m with blank 
minds and educated in the world but had stepped sud- 
doily on the earth and by a fiat of their wills had 
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produced the sad picture. It is the old bourgeois error 
of Vno TO ing producing being, of the freedom and 
primacy of thought. As always, man’s will is believed 
free in itself, and not only in so far as it creates con- 
ditions which realise its freedom. The historical outline 
which made Wells famous is not defective, as bourgeois 
historians assert, because of its neglect of this or that 
feet, its minor inaccuraaes, its cavalier treatment of 
‘ great men its ‘ new ’ interpretation of policies. On 
the contrary, never was a better miniature bourgeois 
history written than this Outline. There are no classes. 
Wars are caused by men’s identification of themselves 
with tribal gods such as Britannia and Kathleen in 
Houlihan. The Outline is notable fc»r its complete lack 
of any (^usal presentation of historical development, so 
that man’s enthralling and noble history, so rich in 
content, so tense with effort, so perpetually new in 
quality and process, seems nodiing but a nightmare of 
ideological futility, in which unreasonable kings and 
unsdentific stateanen and well-meaning religious leaders 
lead their unfortunate followers in a wiH-o’-the-wisp 
dance — ^a gloomy scene, relieved only by the shnil voice 
of Wells’s angry preaching. 

Wells makes the old bourgeois assumption that men 
are bom, earh perfectly free, and that their wants and 
dreams mould &e world of social relations, not that the 
wodd of sodal relad<ms their wants and dreams, which 
in tom re^ upcai the world of social relations to 
jaodooe a confinnal process of historical development. 
Because of this W^ naturally makes the ‘ logical ’ 
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deduction diat to change man’s mind it is necessary 
to preach to them convincingly and interestingly, and 
then all will be accomplished as one desires. Moreover, 
smce he assumes that die relation between mind and 
environment is perfecdy fluid, that the mmd can make 
of the environment anything it pleases, he quite logically 
considers as his primary task the drawing up of a com- 
pletely planned Utopia, including details of drainage, 
morals, and election methods, so that this planned 
Utopia can by his converted readers be brought into 
being. And because this Utopia is planned in minute 
detail, according to the best ideals of the bourgeoisie on 
the particular day on which, he is writing, he has the 
ludicrous illusion that this is saaitific socialism and 
(actually) that Marxism is unsaentific. Wells’s ‘ science ’ 
requires as its first step the substitution fiir all laws of 
causality of the firee operation of die mind, and it is 
characteristic of his completely bourgeois mortality that 
he does not see this and does not even understand the 
principles on which his theories are based. It is doubtful 
if Welk has ever realised, in qpite of his scientific educa- 
tion, that the whole purpose of Marx was to -writse 
history causally. Soc^ devdopment may, as in the 
bourgeois world, be apparently governed by the blind 
forces of ‘ nature ’ producing dumps and wars, or as 
in communism it may be governed incxeasingly by die 
conscious and therefiire fdanned forces of society ; but 
in both cases there is a causal relation beneath phe- 
nomena. It is because die bourgeois denies causality as 
Wells does in his Outline, and because the Co m m un i s t 
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asserts it, and discovers its law, that man in communism 
can become free. To deny the eiostence of laws, as 
the savage denies the existmce of physical causality 
by substituting mythology, is to be the slave of those 
laws. To assert or discover them, as does the scientist, 
is to be their master. 

hi these latter days Wells can see small hope for otu: 
troubled world. What hope can eidst within the circle 
of the ideas that rule his mind — since diey are bourgeois 
ideas ? Only two alternatives eiost to-day within the 
bourgeois dass, collapse or Fascism, and both are ultim- 
ately the same. All Wells’s Utopian dreams of the 
future turn more and more on these two alternatives 
— on the one hand a New Deal, a State run by Samurai, 
a giant ultra-imperialistic democratic world-state as the 
result of an open conspiracy — on the other hand, as in 
the Shape of Things to Come, complete collapse with the 
vague fidth that somehow in some unspecified way, in 
some remote aimer, the problems have all been miracu- 
lously solved and a Redeemer arrives from this Utopia 
in a ghtteiing aeroplane to put things right from above, 
like a divine bureauarat. 

In aU these Utopias thought reveals its solitary 
poverty. Thought visualising the future and divorced 
from action, can do no more than project the dis- 
heartening poverty of the present into the richn^ of 
the future. Ihese bourgeois drcam-Utojaas with their 
standffiK&atkms, their extinction of national distinctions 
80 dear to the heart of human bdngs, their characterli^ 
OMimaamEsed, hygienic, eugenic, Aryatt-ihsdst uni- 
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fbrmity, not only do not allure us — ^they revolt our 
nimds. If the future holds no more than this, we tKinlfj 
let civilisation die. They hold us back and discourage 
us, ratber than urge us on. But the lesson of history tells 
us that it is not so. Thought is not here to be trusted. 
Thought is static so long as it treads only thought’s 
round and, like a metaphysical logician, cannot bring 
to birth newness or greater complexity, but only a re- 
shuffling of those elements it already hd,d, given it afore- 
time by action in experience. It is action ^t is ric h and 
creative ; being is perpetually contriving new patterns 
and higher complexities. Action is more mysterious 
than that unmysterious word m^tery, more varied and 
enchanting than that Utopia vdiich, like a Chrisrian 
Paradise, either repeats the sensual delights of the present 
or takes refuge in negatives — ‘ tongue cannot say or 
heart conceive . Action is the process of development 
itself and brings into birth what our limited rhn n ghrc 
cannot to-day conceive, and by doing so makes possible 
those ridier thoughts we would long to rhink but can- 
not, those dreams we only dream of having. Is thoi^ht 
then utterly vain, a chance indscenoe on the 
tumult of the sea of bang ? No, for thought is bong, 
is a part of being, developed historically as part of acticai 
to aid that action which we r^ard as p rimar y, which 
action m turn casts fresh light on being. At every stage 
thought must find issue from action and, with what it 
has learned from action, return to fresh thinking, which 
^ain goes out to fresh action. Thus the bouiniaries of 
the known and influenced world perpetually widen, 
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wMe its image in consciousness perpetually deepens 
and grows in complemty. This is the law of develop- 
ment, not only of saence but of all thought whatever. 
The function of thought is not to shuffle its stale con- 
cepts mto some firesh might-have-been world and expect 
action to follow suit, but to probe deep mto the world 
of bemg, lay hare its causal structure, and draw firom 
that causal structure the posabilities of foture being. 
Man has already done this with physics, where, by 
knowing the necessities of dead matter, we are free of 
them and can subdue them withm the limits of those 
laws to our own will. The same baring of causal 
structure was performed by Marx in the sphere of 
society, where, by exposmg the prinapal laws of motion 
of bourgeois social relations, he has shown how thought 
can follow the grain thus revealed. Thought following 
the grain of social relations can, by action, by sodd 
revolution, make man fully consdous of himself as a 
man and plan society to achieve his own freedom. 
Ihus while the Utopians project their unsatisfied aspira- 
tions into the future and expect being to conform, how 
they know not, the scientific so dahs t is concerned to 
find \tdiat defoct in contemporary sodal relations has 
given birth to his aspirations, and to what new system 
of social rdatbns, generated step by step out of the 
piesait, this symptom points. But as for what this 
wixid will be when sodal relations no longer press on 
man h&idly but he is truly fiee — how can we children 
a coBapnng world, in all the ruin wrot^ht by our 
otttwom sodal rdbticns, omsehres exacdj prolict ? 
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Thus thought by remembering its integrity with 
bemg, whereby thought acquires a history and change 
and returns on the rest of action to enrich and guide 
it, gams the power it possesses only in bourgeois theory 
and in bourgeois use seems not to possess. In bourgeois 
theory thought is firee of necessity and in bourgeois 
practice is therefore helpless in the fece of necessity. 
In Marxist theory thought is conscious of necessity and 
is therefore free. WeUs, believii^ that thought and 
consaousness are prime moven, has spent his whole life 
in ‘ popularising ’ his absolute truth and justice, in mak- 
mg them bright and attractive and vivid and easily 
digestible. He has been read ‘ by millions but simply 
because of that his work has been a vain beating of the 
wind, for his very appeal to millions resulted from this, 
that his readers like himself were caught in the same 
round of bourgeois metaph3rsics, of thought eternally 
returning on itself and finding no oudet in action or 
connexion with reality. Yet Marx, who made no 
concesdons to popular appeal and never attempted to 
make his doctrine ‘ attractive who preached the sub- 
servience of thotght to social necessity and wasted no 
time in planning beautiful Utopias — it is this Marx who 
appears to have shaken the bourgeois world. It is 
Marx’s wnting which appears to have ovartumed the 
government of one-sixth of a worid and established a 
new order. It is Marx whose ideas in the remaining 
five-sixths arc always the spear-point of sodal action 
and form the rallying point for the active forces of 
revolution in all countrie. No one has mov^ into 
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acuon behind die banner of Wells. If indeed thought 
alone mov« the world ‘ of its own right ’ independent 
of its connexion with being, how is it that Marx’s ideas, 
explained with so litde ‘ propaganda such lack of emo- 
tional appeal, pretriness and fintasy, so destitute of 
poetry and sex-appeal, appear to have conquered 
reality ? All unconsaously, a bourgeois critic of Marx 
has grasped the trutL Marx, he said, has not produced 
revolutionary activity anywhere. It is the revival of 
revolutionary activity which has ‘revived and re- 
inSated’ Marx. And this is true. The tremendous 
power of Marx’s ideology is drawn, not from the 
form of that ideology but from the content of con- 
temporary social relations. Marx, instead of voyaging 
into the future on a Time-Machine to find his own 
petit bourgeois ideas symbolised in Morlocks and Eloi, 
jaerced into the heart of contemporary capitalist being 
and escaped from bourgeois ideology into the structure 
of bourgeois society. By exhibiting m his writings the 
causal laws he thus discovered, he also made possible 
the machinery of revolution which would change social 
relations by action, just as a scientist’s discovery of a 
j^rysical law pomits the constructkm of machine to 
produce at will the |henomena generalised in the law. 
Marx’s ideology has bdtind it all the pressure of the 
soda! forcxs of our ^e. Each dump, each war, every 
new business transacticm, every concentration of capital, 
every freh e^loicaticm, every second of the devd.op- 
ipoft of bourgec^ social relations, adds fresh force to 
dhe idechigy of Marx, and as frosts break up a ground, 
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prepares our minds, long tranced in die aridity of bour- 
geois thought, for the dawning oinscionsness of to- 
morrow. 

It is Wells’s tragedy diat of all contemporaries who 
have interested themselves in social change and seen 
the anarchy of current social reladons, he is least a 
Socialist and ferthest from Marxism. And this, in its 
turn, is due to his petit bourgeois mind. 

The bourgeois, as soon as he becomes disgusted with 
the muddle and decay of his own dass, necessarily turns 
to the proletariat, and since he has only been taught to 
regard them as inferior brutes, he is able to turn to them 
with pity, as one t urns to animals. He is able to r^ard 
them as the most sufrering dass, and this pity for the 
proletariat as the most sufering dass bums brighdy in 
the vratings of Wassermann, ToUer, Tolstoy, andBar- 
busse, and even warms frindy Shaw and Galsworthy. 
There is no trace of it in Wells, for WeDs comes from 
a dass that regards the proletariat not as passive inferior 
brates but as something ditty and evil and dangerous 
and terribly near. Because he has beai so busy getting 
upwards out of the petty bourgeois hdl, Wdls has 
never had time to become consdous of this limitatfon 
or kam the truth. 

The conception of the proletariat as the most sufier- 
ing dass fills the disgusted bourgeois with indignation 
and passion. It beoDnies a source of emotion and 
humanity, well seen in Wassermann’s Christum Wahts- 
chaffe, that prevents such a man’s writings from cva: 
having the unreality or emotional aridity of Wdk’s. 
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They may burst into white flames of fury at the suffer- 
ings of the proletariat, as in Christian Wahnschaffe’s 
cry to his fe Aer : 

‘ The guilt that arises from what men do is small and 
scarcely comparable to the guilt that arises from what 
men fiiil to do. Ibr what kinds of men are those, after 
all, who become guilty through their deeds ? Poor, 
wretched, driven, desperate, halfrmad creatures, who 
lift themselves up and bite the foot that treads rbpm 
under. Yet they are made responsible and held guilty 
and punished with endless torments. But those who 
are guilty through Mure in action axe spared and are 
alwajrs secure, and have ready and reasonable subter- 
fuges and excuses, yet they are, so frr as I can see, the 
true criminals. All evil comes from them.’ 

Wells could neva: see his ‘ Morlocks ’ as Wassermann 
secs them, as poor, wretched, driven, desperate, half- 
mad creatures ’. He could never bum with indignation 
and ^ restiss at the thought of the proletariat ‘ Under 
tire , exploited, transported to Siberia, always and 
everywhere the most sufiering Hass. 

And yet what leagues and leagues the bourgeois has 
yet to travel, even when arrived at this realisation of 
the fttolctanat as the most suffering Hass, before he can 
•Merstand the reality of the society in which he finds 
hitnsHf ! For he has to understand that this most sufer- 
^ and e^itel Hass, this herd of ill-treated animah 
» scanethn^ very difeent, the sole creative fora; of 
oootempOTary sodety. 'Has Hass whkh he comes to 
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comfort and' set free and relieve, has on the contrary 
the task of comfortmg and releasing and reviving him. 
These sufferers afflicted by war and capitalist anarchy 
and slumps are to fight and destroy these very evils. 
The world of his youdi whose ruins he sees tumbling 
on them, is to be rebuilt and more largely plannpd by 
them. This humiliating knowledge, which can only be 
won against his instincts, by an insight into the struc- 
ture of the social relations in which he lives, is the most 
difficult of all wisdoms for the bourgeois to attain. 
Wells is a hundred miles from it. A long dispersed 
array of draggled pilgrims filed along the road to the 
revolution of thought and being. Only a few bourgeois 
have yet arrived there. 
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PACMSM AND VIOLENCE 

A STUDY IN BOURGEOIS ETfflCS 

T here is not much left of importance in bourgeois 
ethics. Chastity, sobriety, salvation and deanliness 
have ceased to be topics on which the bourgeois feek 
very deeply. There is, in feet, only one issue on which 
the bourgeois conscience is tcnlay wanned into activity. 
Pacifism, always latent in tihe bourgeois creed, has now 
crystallised out as almost die only emotionally-charged 
bdief left in Protestant Christianity or in its analogue, 
bourgeois ‘ idealism 

I call it a distinctively bourgeois doctrine, because I 
mean by pacifism, not the love of peace as a good to 
be secured by a definite form of acrion, but the belief 
that any form of social constraint of others or any 
violent action is in itsdf wrong, and that violaice 
sodh as War must be passively resisted because to use 
vioknee to end violence would be logically selfoon- 
trahetory. I oppose pdfism in this sense to the 
Co mmunis t bdief that the only way to secure peace 
is by a revolutionary change in the social system, and 
dm tiding dasses resm revolution violently and must 
AerdEcHe be overthrown by force. 
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But modem war is also distinctively bourgeois. 
Struggles such as the last war arise from the unequal 
Impenahst development of the bourgeois powers, and 
earher wars of bourgeois culture were also friught fe>r 
aims characteristic of bourgeois economy or, like the 
wars of the infrnt Dutoh republic, repr«aited the 
straggles of the growing bourgeois class against frudal 
forces. In its last stage of Fascism, when capitalism, 
throwing off the democratic frirms which no longer 
serve its purpose, rales with open violence, bourgeois 
culture is also seen as aggressively militant. Are we 
Manusts then simply using labels indiscriminately when 
we class as characteristically bourgeois, both militancy 
and pacifism, meekness and violence ? 

No, we are not doir^ so, if we can show that we 
call bourgaais not all war and not all pacifism but only 
certain types of violence, and only certain types of 
non-violence ; and if^ fiirther, we can show how the 
one fimdamental bourgeois position generates both 
these apparently opposed viewpoints. We did the same 
thing when we showed that two philosophies which 
are apparently completely opposed — ^mechamcal raate- 
nahsm and ideahsm— were both characteristically bour- 
geois, and both goierated by the one bourgeois 
assumption. 

Bourgeois pacifism is distinctive and should not be 
confused, for example, with Eastern pacifism, any more 
than modem European warfere should be confused 
with feudal warfrre. It is not merely that the social 
manifrstations of it are different — ^this would necessarily 
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arise from the diflferent social organs of the two cultures. 
But the content also is different. Anyone who supposes 
that bourgrois paafism will, for example, take the form 
of a Umversity Anti-War Group lying down on the 
rails in front of a departiag troop train like an In dian 
pacifist group, is to be ignorant of the nature of bour- 
geois pacifism and of tdiaice it took its colour. The 
historic example of bourgeois pacifism is not Gandhi 
but Fox. The Soaety of Friends expresses the spirit of 
bourgeois pacifism. It is individual resistance. 

To understand how bourgeois pacifism arises, we 
must understand how bourgeois violence arises. It 
arises, just as does feudal or despotic violaace, from the 
characteristic economy of the system. As was first 
explained by Marx, the characteristics of bourgeois 
eojnomy are that the bourgeois, hdd down and crippled 
productively by the feudal system, comes to see freedom 
and productive growth in lack of social organisation, 
in every man’s administering his own afiairs for his 
own boiefit to the best of his ability and desire, and 
this IS ocpressed in the absolute diaracter of bourgeois 
|H:operty tc^^her with its comjAete alienability. His 
strr^le to achieve this right ^d secum his greater 
freedom and productive power as compared with his 
position in the foudal system. 'Ihe circumstances of 
the stn^gle and its outcome gave the to the bourgeois 
dream— freedom as the absolute dimination of social 
ieiatk»s. 

Bat sadb a |»:ogramme, if canfod into effort-, would 
Ae end of society and the break-down of econo- 
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mic production. Each man would struggle for him- 
self, and if he saw another man with somediing he 
wanted, he would sdze it, for by assumption no sudi 
social rdations as co-operation exist. The savii^ and 
foresight which makes economic production possible 
would cease to exist. Man would become a brute. 

But in hurt the bourgeois had no desire for such a 
world. He lived by merchanditing and banking, by 
capital as opposed to the land which was the basis of 
feudal exploitation. Therefetre he meant by the ‘ absoice 
of social restraints the absoice of any restraint on his 
ownership, alienation, or acquisition at will of the capital 
by which he lived. Private property is a social ‘ re- 
straint for others not owning it are ‘ restrained ' from 
helping themselves to it by force or cunning, as they 
could in a ‘ state of nature ’ ; but the bourgeois never 
included the ownership of capital as one of the social 
restraints that should be abolished, for the simple r^son 
that it was not to him a restraint at alL It neva: there- 
fore entered his head to r^ard it as such, and he saw 
nothing inconsistent in calling for the abolition of 
ptivil^e, monopoly, and so forth, while h an g in g on 
to his capital. 

Moreover, he had a cogent aigommt which, when 
he became more sdf<onscious, he could use. A social 
restraint is a scxaal relation, that is, a relation between 
mm. The relation betweai masto^ and slave is a social 
relation and therefore a restraint tm the liberty of one 
man by the other. Indie same way the relation between 
lord and serf is a relation between m en and a restraint 
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on human liberty ; but the rdation betwcai a man 
and his property k a relation between man and a thing, 
and is therefore no restraint on the hberty of other men. 

This argument was of course feiladous, for there can 
be no universal relations of this kind as the &.bric of 
society, there can only be relations between men dis- 
guised as relations between things. The bourgeois 
^foice of private property only applies if I go out into 
the woods and pick up a stick to walk with, or &shion 
an ornamental object for my adornment ; it apphes to 
the possession of socially unimportant trifles or things 
for immediate consumption. As soon as bourgeois 
possession extends to the capital of the community, 
c onsisting of the products of the community set aside 
to produce goods in the future (in early bourgeois 
dvihsation, grain, clothes, seed and raw materials to 
supply the labourers of to-morrow, and in addition 
machinery and plant for the same purpose to-day), 
this relation to a thing becomes a relation among men, 
for it is now the labour of the community which the 
bou^eois controls. The bourgeois right of private 
fmiperty leads to this, that on the one hand the world 
and all that sodety has created in it belongs to the 
bourgeois, and on the other hand stands the naked 
Miourer, who is forced by the needs of his body to 
sdl his klxiur-power to the bourgeois in order to feed 
hhnself and his master. The bourgeois will only buy 
hk hhour-power, if he makes a profit firom it. This 
sodad xelatKai is only made possible by — it depends on — 
the bourgeois ownei^p of capital. Thus, Just as in slave- 
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owning or serf-owning dvilisatton diere is a relation 
between men which is a relation between a dominating 
and a donunated class, or between ^ploiters and ex- 
ploity ; so there is in bou^eois culture, but whereas 
in earher avihsations this relation between men is con- 
saous and clear, in bourgeois culture it is disguised as 
a system free from obligatory dominadng relations 
bctweai men and containing only innocent relations 
bctweai men and a thing. 

Therefore, m throwing off all social restraint, the 
bourgeois seemed to himself justified in retaining this 
one restraint of private property, for it did not seem 
to him a restramt at all, but an inalienable right of man, 
the fiindamentai natural right. Unfortuna^y for this 
theory, there are no natural rights, only situations found 
in nature, and private property protected for one man 
by others is not one of them. Bourgeois private property 
could only be proteded by coercion — the have-nots had 
to be coerced by the haves after all, just as in feudal 
society. Hius a dominating relation as violdit as in 
slave-owning civilisations came into being, expressed 
in the police, the laws, the standing army, and the 
l^al apparatus of the bourgeois State. The whole 
bourgeois State revolves round the coerdve protection 
of private property, alienable and acquirable by trading 
for private profit, and regarded as a natural right, but 
a right which, strangely enough, can only be protected 
by coarcion, because it involves of its essence a right 
to dispel of and extract profit from the labour-power 
of others, and so administer their lives. 
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Thus, after all, the bourgeois dream of hberty cannot 
be realised. Soaa! restraints must come into being to 
protect this one thing that makes him a bourgeois. 
This * freedom ’ to own private property seems to him 
inexpheabiy to involve more and more social restraints, 
laws, tarijSS, and ftetory acts ; and this ‘ society ’ m 
which only relations to a thing are permitted becomes 
more and more a society in which relations between 
men are elaborate and cruel. The more he aims for 
bourgeois freedom, the more he gets bourgeois restraint, 
for bourgeois freedom is an illusion. 

Just as much as in slave*owning society, bour* 
geois society turns out to be a society built on violent 
coercion of men by men, the more violent in that while 
the master must feed and protect his slave, whether he 
srorks or not, the bourgeois employer owns no obliga- 
tion to the free labourer, imt even to find him work. 
The whole bourgeois dream explodes in practice, and 
the bourgeois state becomes a theatre of the violent and 
coerdve sulgection of man to man for the purposes of 
eccHiomic production. 

For the purposes of economic production. Unlike 
the violoice of the fixitpad, the violence of the bour- 
gecMs though similar in motive plays a social rdle. It 
B the rdation wherdiy social productiem is seaired in 
bouigcois society, just as the master-to-slave relation 
seejmes ^noductioa in a slave-owning civilisatioii. It is 
foe its epoch the b«t method of securing production, 
is better to be a lOave than a beast of Ae jungle, 
bttter to be an e^loited labourer than a slave, not be- 
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cause the bourgeois employer is ‘ nicer ’ than the slave- 
owner (he is often a good deal crueller), but because 
the wealth of society as a whole is more with the former 
relation than the latter. 

But no system of relations is static, it develops and 
changes. Slave-owning relations develop into Empires 
and thm reveal their internal contradictions. They 
collapse. The story of the collapse of the Roman 
Empire is the story of the constant dedme of the taxable 
wealth of the Empire between At^justus and Justinian 
as a result of mcrcasing exploitation until, a pov^ty- 
stricken shell, it crumbled be&re the assaults of the 
barbarian, up till then easily repelled. In the same way, 
feudal civilisation, exhausted in England by the anarchy 
of the Wars of the Roses, collajsed. But not this time, 
before an external enemy ; it fell Iwfore an internal 
^lemy, the rising bourgeois class. 

Boui^eois rdations, too, developed. In the &mous 
bourgeois booms and slumps, they riiow the potential 
decay of the system. This decay was retarded by Im- 
perialism, that is, by forcibly imposing on other coun- 
tries the ‘ natural rights ’ of the bourgeois, hi these 
bathward countries the bourgeois right to trade profit- 
ably and to alienate and acquire any property was 
forcibly imposed. Here too the bourgeoh, out of his 
dommating relation to a thing, secretly impcMcd his 
dominating relation over men, whidi can yet be dis- 
guised as demooacy, for does not democracy declare 
that all men are equal and none may enslave the other ? 
Does it not exclude all rebtions of domination — 
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despotism, slave-owning, &udal privilege — except the 
‘ innocent ’ domination of capitalist over ‘ free ’ 
labourer ? 

But in this imperialising, a new situation arose — 
external war instead of internal violence and coercion- 
for now, in exploiting backward countries, or, it was 
called, ‘civilising’ diem, one bourgeois State found 
itself competing with another, just as inside the State 
bourgeois competes witli bou^eois. 

But inside the State bourgeois competes with bour- 
geois peacefully, because it is the law — ^and this law 
was established for their own protection against the 
exploited. The laws forbidding one bourgeois to seize 
another’s property by force arose as the result of the 
need to prevent die have-^ots seizing property by force. 
It is an internal law, the law of the coercive State. If 
it had not beai necesary for the existence of the whole 
bcHirgeois das for them to be protected against the 
seizing of their property by die exploited, the law against 
the forcible seizure of private property, coercively 
enforced and taught to the exploited as a ‘ necessary ’ 
law of society, would never have come into 
For the individualistic, competitive nature of bourgeois 
trade (each * getting the better ’ of the other) is such 
that 1K> bourgeois sees anything wrong in impoveridi- 
another bourgeois. If he is ‘ bust ’ or ‘ hammeroi ’ 
— weB, tt’s the Ituh of the game. But all unite as a 

the exploited, for the existence of the dass 
depends on thfr. it is a case of a batde royal indde 
die botageois dass, each bourgeois bdieves by nature 
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and education that, given an equal chance, he will get 
the better of the other. This eternal optunism of th e 
bourgeois is seen in the histone bourgeois a 
‘ 6ir-play ‘ fair field and no fiivour and " 
allied bourgeois slogans whidi express th 
‘ sporting ’ English goideman. 

It IS quite diferent when the bourgeois S 
their coercive organisations, find themselves 
in the world arena for the backward lands. There is 


now no numerous exploited dass menacing the exist- 
aice of the class of bourgeois States as a whole. Itisidi 
the coercive State, if it came to a ‘ show-down ’, with 


street-fighting, bare hands, and man against man — ^die 
exploited would win. But in the Imperialistic arena 
the bourgeois States appear as highly developed organ- 
isms, for, thanks to die unification of the coercive State, 


they now dispose of all the resources of an advanced 
society, induding the services, in the army, of the 
exploited dass ifielE The backward nations still play 
imide the world arena the role of the exploited dass 
inside the State, but they are not a danger to the dass 
of bourgeois States as a whole, as is the exploitwl das 
to the dass of bourgeois as a whole inside the State. 
They are just inanimate things , almost defencdcss, so 
much dead undevdoped territory. 

There is then no world danger threatening the dass 
of bourgeois States as a whole, as, in a St^ revolution 
thrpatfns the dass of bourgeois as a whole. Th^e is 
only individual competition among bourgeois States, 
and, as we have seen, the bourgeois never minds this. 
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All lie asks for is ‘ &ir £eld and no &vour ’ and he is 
(xrtain that he will come out on top. He feds no need 
fcr a law to restrain competition among bourgeois. 
Hence the sovereign bourgeois State comes into being 
aid batdes bloodily with other bourgeois States for 
the booty of the backward territory. This is the age of 
Imperialism, culminating in the Great War. 

Needless to say, the bourgeois finds the bourgeois 
dream — ‘ a feir fidd and no fevour ’ — ^when realised 
for the first time, far bloodier and more violent than 
he dreamed. War presently comes to seem to him 
* un&ir competition Like a price-cuttii^ war, it 
alarms him and he &els someone firom outside ought 
to stop it. He calls for aid ; but there is no one ‘ out- 
side For to whom, on heaven or earth, can he call, 
as a member of the class of independent sovereign States ? 

Still he has a dream. If the class of bourgeois in one 
country can have a State and police force enforcing 
order and non-violent competition, why not a State of 
States, a world-State, in whidi world peace is enforced ? 

This bourgeois hope perpetually recurs in the chaos 
of war, and the League of Nations is one form of it. 
But the (me foctor which se<cures mtemal law in the 
bemrgeois State — the existence of a dangerous e^loited 
dass — docs not ^ist in the world arena. No danger 
confionts the dass of bou^eois States as a whole, and 
tJais they can never unite to accept a coercive regulating 
law superior to their own wills. The dat^er only 
exists as among foemsdves and rarh, a good 
faom^MSs, believes that, by aj^>ro£wiate ‘ odmbinaticm ’, 
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treaty-making, and manoeuvring, he tan best the others. 
The bourgeois dream of a peaceful Imperialism is un- 
realisable for want of a danger common to all bour- 
geois States to mute them. After a bitter experience of 
the unpleasantness of war, as after a bitter experience 
of the unpleasantness of price-cutting, they can unite 
in a voluntary cartel, the League of Nations, but like a 
cartel it lacks the cohesion and <x>ercive power of the 
bourgeois State and therefore lacks also its efficiency in 
mediating between bourgeois. It is like a price ^ce- 
ment to which all voluntarily adhere for their own 
individual benefit. Since, in bourgeois production in 
general, and Impnialist exploitation in particular, an 
^reement cannot work alvpays for the gotxl of all, it 
is only a matter of time before the cartel is denounced 
by some and we see the have-not boui^eois States (Ger- 
many and Italy) are outside the cartel, and arrayed 
against the haves (France and Er^land), while that 
bourgeois State (America) whose interests do not lie 
in the same sphere of Imperialist exploitation, has never 
joined the carteL Thus in spite of the bittaest lessons 
possible to a nation, proving the inefficiency of war as 
a palliative of slump, it is not pc»nble for States whose 
forms coercively express bourgeois interests to acknow- 
lec^ a superior <x)-ordinaling force, which would 
produce in the intonational sjhoe legal m a chme ry 
like that securing internal order in the State, for this 
infpmal machiimy is dir&^ted against the dangerous 
explcdted dass, and in the intematicMial sphere there is 
no dai^erous exploited dass. Thus the peaceful Wodd 
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Federation of States, the League, becomes part of the 
bourgeois illusioii, and the nations arm themselves still 
more heavily. 

Could not Russia, as a proletarian State, furnish the 
equivalent in the international sphere of the exploited 
d^, and force the independent bourgeois States to 
unite and crush her ? This was the Trotsky nightmare, 
from which it followed that Socialism could not be 
established anywhere without a world revolution. But 
this theory overlooked the feet that Soviet Russia is not 
an exploited State. An exploited dass, m a bourgeois 
State, IS a class held up to ransom by the bourgeois, 
who hold the means of production in thdr hands. It 
is a <3se of ; ‘ Work for us or die.’ Such a situation 
can only be maintained by moral and physical coerdon 
and therefore bourg«)is ‘ tights ’ have to be maintained 
in this way perpetually ; otherwise men would not 
naturally tolerate a situation where their very means of 
livelihood were in another’s hands and could be only 
secured if they generated profit for that other. But in 
Rasaa this dass has expropriated their expropriators. 
It is not a case of working for othar bourgeois States or 
dying ; the Russian workers are their own masters. 
Moreover, unlike other bouigeois States, there are 
no internal contradictions in their economy (accumula- 
tion of capital) forcing them to seek new fields of 
exploitation. 

Russia appears, therefore, in the world arena, to the 
bourgeois States, not as an exploitol da» inherently 
das^erous but as an ordinary iutemally ordered coardve 
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State — ‘ one of tJiemselves She competes with them 
in open world markets but, for reasons that do not 
concern them, does not seek backward countries on 
which to impose Imperialist esploitation. She can 
therefore join their cartel. In this cartel her duty is to 
join the bourgeois game — playing one alliance off 
against another — ^not to gain Lnperiahstic advant^e 
but in order to secure peace for herself and for the 
unfortunate proletariat of the bourgeois States. 

It is true that Russia is a danger to all bourgeois 
States m that her success is an inspiration to a proletarian 
revcdution in every State. But the world proletarian 
revolution means die end of bourgeois economy, and 
this, to the bourgeois, is at first simply ludicrous. On 
the one hand he tdls himself that ]^lshevism is only 
a ‘ passing phase and, on the other hand, that in 
modem Soviet Russia there is simply ‘ planned capital- 
Km’. MoreovCT, the proletarian revolution will not 
come firom Russia, it will come firom inside, and it 
would therefore be poindess to attempt to stop, say, 
the British proletariat firom rising by attadbng Russia. 
On the contrary, suth a move would hasten the very 
event that is dreaded. Thus, although the bourgeois 
States denounce Rmsia,'they cannot be united in one 
common attack on her, but instead are ready to enter 
into pacts with her, to ute her gainst each other. 

That is not to say Russia is not in danger. On the 
ccmtrary, kU botugeois States are in danger firom each 
other in so for as they represent possible fid^ of 
Imperialistic ocploitation. hi this respect Russia is in 
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as mnrK danger from Germany as Britain from Ger- 
many. It is dierefore necessary for her to arm herself 
as heavily as her bourgeois neighbours and try to 
strengthoi herself by pacts, the international equivalent 
of catTftk and trade agrmnents. 

Only "when the bourgeois begins to see the inevit- 
ability of Communism does he begm to regard Russia 
as a greater danger dian any other bourgeois State. 
But this reaUsadon is just what causes the capitalist 
class to resort to Fascism and therefore the Fascist States 
constitute the main danger to Russia to-day. 


Ihis, then, is the analysis of bourgeois violence. It is 
not hke something that descends from h^ven for a time 
to madden the human race. It is implicit in the bour- 
geois illunon. 

Hk vdiole bourgeois ecoimmy is built on the violent 
dominatkin of men by men through the private posses- 
sion of sodal capital. It is always there, waiting r^y 
at any mon^t to flame out in a Petorloo or an Amritzar 
within the bourgeois State, or a Boer War or Great 
War outside k. 

As hx^ as die bourgeois economy remains a pondve 
coQstructive force, that violeime is hidden. Society does 
not ccaitain a powerful internal pressure until productive 
frsces have outgrown the system of ^oduedve rdadons. 
tfodl dds refTOludonary pre^ure devdops, it is thra^rc 
coextaon to simw k%if bloodily or on a wide scale. 

B*U: vhen bou^ec^ economy is riven by its own 
xio 
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contradictLODS, when pnvate profit is seen to be public 
harm, when poverty and unemployment grow in the 
midst of the means of plaity, bourgeois violence 
becomes more open. Ihese contradictions drive the 
bourgeois States to Imperialistic wars, in which violence 
reigns without a qualifying &ctor. Internally violence 
instead of ‘ reason ’ alone suffices to maintain the 
bourgeois system. Since the capitalistic system is opoily 
proving its ineffidaicy, people are no longer content 
with a form of government, parliamentary denocracy, 
in which economic production is run by the bourgeois 
dass, leaving the people as a whole only the power to 
settle, withm narrow hmits, through Parliament, the 
apportionment of a marely administrative budget. 
They see this to be a sham, and see no reason to tolerate 
the sham. There is a growir^ demand for socidism, 
and the capitalist dass where this gjows jaressing, resort 
to open violence. They use the revolt against ineflfectual 
democracy to establidi a dictatorship, and this dictator- 
ship, which seizes power with the cry ‘Down with 
Capitalism’, in fiict establishes capitalism still nK>re 
violently, as m Fascist Italy and Germany. The brutal 
oppression and cynical violence of Fascism is the summit 
of bourgeois dechne. Ihe violence at the heart of the 
bourgeois illusion emerges inside as well as outside the 
State. 

The justification of bourgeois violoice is an important 
part of bourgeois ediics. The coerdve control of social 
labour by a limited dass is justified as a relation to a 
filing- Even as late as Hegjd, this justification is given 
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quite naively and simply. Just as I go out and break 
off a sdck of -wood from tbe primitive jungle and con- 
vert It to my purpose, so tbe bourgeois is supposed to 
convert the thing ‘capital’ to his use. Domination 
over men is wicked ; domination over things is 
Intimate. 

The nature of bourgeois economy made it possible 
for Hegel to believe this seriously. But whai the true 
nature of boui^eois economy had been analysed by 
Marx, as a dominating relation over men through 
ownCTship of the means of social labour and mdividual 
livelihood, how could this nave bourgeois attitude 
penist ? Only by -vilifyii:^ Marx, by always attacking 
him violently without explaining bis views, and by 
continuing to teadi, preach and practise frte old bour- 
geois lh«)ry. It was then that Ae bourgeois illusion 
became the bourgeois lie, a conscious deception festering 
at the heart of bourgeois culture. 

Bourgeois ethics mdude the more difficult task of 
justification of die violence of bourgeois war. The 
Christian-bourgeois ethic has been equal even to this. 
Consonant to the bourgeois illusion, all mterference 
with the lilerty of another is wicked and immoral. If 
one is attacked in one’s hberty, one is therefore com- 
pdl«l to ^fond outraged morality and attack m turn. 
All bour^is wars are therefore justified by both 
parties as wars of d^nce. Bourgeois liberty inrhulfy 
the E^^t to exercise all bourgeois occupations — ^alienat- 
frg, tEwfeg, and acquiring for profit— and since these 
invcdve est ablT s hin g domin^ing rebdons over others. 
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it is not surprising that the bourgeois often ftnds himself 
attacked in his hberty. It is impossible for the bourgeois 
to exercise his full liberty without infring ing the liberty 
of another. It is impossible therefore to be thoroughly 
bourgeois and not give occasion for ‘just ’ wars. 

Meanwhile bourgeois discomforts generate an opposi- 
tion to bourgeois violence. At each stage of bourgeois 
development men could be found who were impreg- 
nated with the bourgeois illusion, that man is free and 
happy only when without social restraints, and who 
yet found in bourgeois economy multiplying coercions 
and restraints. We saw why these exist ; the bourgeois 
economy requires coercion and restraint for its very life. 
The big bourgeois dominates the petit bourgeois, just 
as both dominate the proletariat. But the^ early 
bourgeois rebels could not see this. They demanded a 
return to the bourgeois dream — equal rights for all 
‘ freedom from social restraints the ‘ natural rights ’ of 
mai. They thought that this would free them from the 
big bourgeoisie, and give them equal competition once 
again. 

Thus originated the cleavage between conservauves 
and liberals, between the big bourgeois in pcesession 
and the little bourgeois wishing to be in possession. The 
one sees that his position ckpends on maintaining things 
as they are ; the other sees his as (h^>ending on more 
bourgeois freedom, more votes for all, more freedom 
for private property to be ahaiated, acquired, and 
owned, more free competition, less privilege. 

The Hberal is the active force. But so far from being 
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revolutionary, as he thinks, he is evolutionary, hi 
striving for bourgeois fireedom and &r competition he 
produces by <^bis very action an increase in the social 
restraints he hates. He builds up the big bourgeoisie in 
trymg to support the litde, although he may make 
bitniiplf a big bourgeois in the process. He increases 
iwfaimp<i<! by trying to secure fiiimess. Hree trade gives 
birth to tarilfs. Imperialism and monopoly, because it 
is bastpnitig the devdopmoit of bourgeois economy, 
and these things are the necessary end of bourgeois 
development. He calls into bemg the things he loathes 
because, as long as he is in the grip of the bourgeois 
illusicHi that heedom consists in absents of social plan- 
ning, he must put himself, by loosenirg sodal tics, 
more powerfully in the gnp of coercive soaal forces. 

This ‘ revolutionary ’ liberal, this hater of coercion 
and violence, this lover of free competition, this friend 
of hberty and human rights, b therefore the very man 
damned by history not merely to be powerless to stop 
these things, but to be forced by his own efibrts to 
produce coercion and violmce and unfair competition 
and slav«y. He does not merdy refrain from opposing 
bourgeois violencx, he gonerat^ it, by helping on the 
deveik^ment of bouigeois economy. 

To-day, as die bourgeois pacifist, he helps to genCTate 
the violence, war, and Fascist and Imperialist brutality 
he hates, hi so for as be is a genume pacifist and not 
liKxdly a GDrupkedy muddled man hesitatiig between 
the paths of mvcduticsi and ncm-co-opexation, his thesis 
is this, ‘ I hate violence and war and social oppmssion, 
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and all these things are due to sodal relations. I must 
therefore abstain firom soda! relations. Belligerent and 
revolutionary alike are hateful to me.’ 

But to abstain firom social relations, is to abstain from 
life. As long as he draws or cams an income, he par- 
ticipates in bourgeois economy, and upholds the 
violaice which sustains it. He is in sleeping partnership 
with the big bourgeoisie, and that is the «smce of 
bourgeois economy. If two other countries are at war, 
he is powedess to intervene and stop them, for that 
means social co-operation — ^sodal co-operation issuing 
in coercion, like a man separating quarrdhng fiaends, 
and that action is by his definition barred to him. If 
the big bourgeoisie of his own country decide to go 
to war and mobilise the coercive forces, physical and 
moral, of die State, he can do nothing real, for the only 
real answer is co-operation with die proletariat to resist 
the coercive action of the big bourgeoitie and oust them 
from power. If Fascism develops, he cannot suppress 
it in the bud before it has built up an army t» intimidate 
the proletariat, for he believes in ‘ free speech . He 
can only watch the workers being bludgeoned and 
beheaded by the forces he allowed to develop. 

His position rests firmly on the bourgeois fellacy. He 
thinks that man as an individual has power. He does 
not s^ that even in the unlikely event of everyone s 
taking his viewpoint and saying, ‘ I will pasavely reast, 
his purpose will still not be achieved. For men cannot 
in feet cease to co-operate, baause society s work must 
be carried on — grain mmt be reaped, clothes spun, 
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electricity generated or man will perish from the earth. 
Only his position as a member of a parasitic class could 
have given him any other illusion. A worker sees that 
his very life depends on economic co-operation and 
that this co-operation of itself imposes social relations 
which in bourgeois economy must be bourgeois, that 
is, must in greater or less me asure give into the hands 
of the big bourgeoisfe the violent issues of life and 
death. Passive renstance is not a real programme, but 
an apology for supporting the old programme. A man 
either participates in bourgeois economy, or he revolts 
and tries to establifri another economy. Another appar- 
ent road is to break up society and return to the jungle, 
the solution of anarchy. But that is no solution at all. 
The only real alternative to bourgeois economy is pro- 
letarian economy, i.e. socialism, and therefore one 
either participates in bourgeois economy or is a pro- 
letarian revolutionary. The feet that one participates 
jHisivdy in bourgeois economy, that one does not 
cmeself wield the bludgeon or fire the cannon, so fer 
from being a defence really make one’s position more 
disgusting, just as a fence is more unpleasant than a 
burglar, and a pimp than a prostitute. One lets oActs 
do the dirty work, and merely participates in the 
benefit. The bourgetas pacifist occupies perhaps the 
most ignoble place of a man in any civilisation. He is 
Ac Christian Protestant whose ediics have been madp 
ridkabos by the devdopment of the culture that 
cvedved them ; but this does not prevent his deriv ing 
o mnpla ce nc y from observing them. He sits on the 
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head of the worker and, while the big bourgeois kicks 
him, advises him to lie quiet. When (as did some 
pacifists during die general strike) he ‘ Tnamtaim essen- 
tial sennees’ during the ‘violent’ struggles of the 
proletariat for fireedom, he becomes a portent. 

Pacifism, for all its speaous moral aspect, is, like 
Protestant Christianity, the creed of ultra-individualism 
and selfishness, just as Roman Cathohcism is the creed 
of monopoly and pnvileged domination. This selfish- 
ness IS seen in all the defences the bourgeois pacifist 
makes of his creed. 

The first defence is that it is wrong. It is a ‘ sin ’ 
to slay or resort to violence. Christ forbids it. The 
pacifist who resorts to violence imbrues bis soul with 
heinous guilt. In this conception nothing appears as 
important but the pacifist s own soul. It is this precious 
soul of his that he is worrying about, like the good 
bourgeoise about her honour which is such an important 
social asset. Society can go to the devil if his soul is 
intact. So imbued is he widi bourgeois notions of sin, 
that it never occurs to him that a preoccupation with 
one’s own soul and one’s own salvation is selfish. It 
may be that a man is right to save his own skin before 
all ; that the pacifist above all must prevent the con- 
tamination of his precious soul by the mortal sin of 
violence. But what is this but the translgtinu into 
spiritual terms of the good old bourgeois rule of hussez- 
faire and bourgeoisdom— May the devil take the hind- 
most ? It is a spiritual hassez-Jaire. It is a behef that the 
interests of society — God’s purpose — are best served by 
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not performing any action, however beneficial to others, 
if it would imperil one’s own ‘ soul Tha is crystallised 
in the maxim, ‘ One may not do ill that good may 
come of it.’ 

Primitives have a more social conception of sin. Sin 
is reprehensible because it involves the whole tnbe in 
danger. The sinner flees firom the tribe because he has 
involved it in evil, not m order to save himself ; he 
is damned by his sin. Going into the desert, he slays 
himself or is skin, thus lifting firom the tribe, after it 
has performed appropriate purifications, the evil m 
which he has mvolved it. Both conceptions are boimd 
in error, but this savage conception is nobler and more 
altruistic than the bourgeois conception in which each 
man is responsible solely for his own sins, and purifies 
them by a private resort to the blood of Christ. The 
pacifist has remembered the saying of Cam : ‘ Am I 
my brother’s keepCT ? ’ 

This tribal conception of salvation was partly retained 
in feudal society by the Church, which kept clearly in 
mind the unity of the Church Militant, the Church 
Su&rii^, and the Church Triumphant, each of which, 
by its prayers, could communicate with or help the 
ohets. The feudal Christian prayed for the Holy 
Souk suffering in Purgatory, expected those living to 
piay for him when dead, and ccmtinually caflfd on 
the departed members of the tribe, the Triumphant 
Sotds c^ the Saints in heaven, to help him, to ioir-b an 
extent ths^ hi his strong sociai g^oi^ang, God was 
thnost feH^jUsn. The sociai unity alone emoges, a*»d 
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individual sin becomes pardoned by the mere act of 
socialisation, in the confessional. 

Thus Cathoheism symbolised the social nature of 
feudalism ; the " tnbe ’ was all Christendom. Its typical 
act was the Crusade, the violent assault of Christendom 
on paganism. 

Protestantism, the religion of |he bourgeoisie, neces- 
sarily revolted against tribal Catholicism. As a rehgion, 
it ‘ reformed ’ all the social elements in Catholicism. 
It became Catholicism minus the social elements and 
plus individualism. Authority was abandoned ; die 
priest, the repository of the m^c and conscience of the 
tribe was shorn of ^ power ; the prayers for the dead 
and to the saints were umndividuahstic, therefore pur- 
gatory did not exist and the saints were helpless. JEadi 
TTian was to be his own judge, bear his own an, and 
work out his own salvation. The notion of mdividual 
guilt, as in Bunyan and the Puritans, reachal a pitch it 
had never achieved in Catholic countries. Hence too 
the new phenomena of ‘ conversion in which this 
intolerable self-induced burden of guilt is thrown mto 
the bosom of Christ. For man cannot in feet live alone. 
This conversion was evidence of it ; that the individu- 
alism of bourgeoisdom is only a fe9ade, and that at the 
very moment he proclaims it, the individual needs 
fictitious entity or Divine Scapegoat on whom he can 
fling, in a final act of selfishness, the responsibility he 
never completely bore. 

Thus Pacifism, as a method of avoiding the moral 
guilt of violence, is selfish. The pacifist claims, as a 
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primary duty, the right of saving his oum skin. We 
are not concerned with whether it is edncally right for 
man to consider himself first. To the bourgeois philo- 
sophy, properly expressed, it is so. To another system 
of social relations it cannot be right. To a third- 
communism, it is neither right nor wror^, it is impos- 
sible, for all individual actions affect others in society. 
This feet makes the bourgeois inconsistent, and at one 
moment want to give his life fe»r others and at the 
next to sacrifice thdr hves to preserve his soul. 

Some pacifists, however, make a different dpfenre. 
They are not concerned vrith their own souls. They are 
<mly t hinking of others. Pacifism is the only way to 
Stop violence and oppression. Violence breeds violent ; 
oppression breeds oppression. How fer is this a rgnm«»n<- 
well grounded, and not merdy a rationalisation of the 
bourgeois illusion ? 

No pacifist has yet explained the causal rT^ain fey 
which non-resistance ends violence. It is true that it 
does so in this obvious way, that if no resistance is 
made to violent commands, no violence is necessary 
to enforce them. Thus if A does everything B 
him, it wifl not be necessary for B to use violence. But 
a do m i n a ting relation of tlfo kind is in violent, 

aWtou^ violence is not overdy shown. ' Subjection is 
subject!®, and rapacity rap^ty, even if the weakness 
ofthe victim, or die fear inspired by the victor, makes the 
ptoccB nonrforable. Non-resistance will not prevent 
h, ®iy more than the lack of daws on die part of prey 
pteveats carnivores battening on them On the con- 
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trary, the carnivore selects as bis victim arnmals of the 
kind. The remedy is the elimination of carnivores, that 
is, the extinction of dasses diat live by preying on othos. 

Another assumption is that man, beii^ what he is, 
the sight of his defenceless victims will arouse his pity. 
Now this assumption is not in itself ridiculous, but it 
needs examination. Is it a histoncal feet that die 
defencelessness of his victims has ever aroused man’s 
pity ? History records milhons of opposite cases, of 
Tamburlane and his atrocities, Attila and his Huns 
(checked only by violence), Mohammedan incuraons, 
primitive slayings, the Danes and their monastic mas- 
sacres. Can anyone m good feith advance the proposi- 
tion that non-resistance defeats violence ? How amid 
slave-owning states exist, if peaceful submission touched 
the hearts of the conquerors ? How could man bear 
to slaughter perpetually the dumb unresisting races of 
sheep, swine, and oxen ? 

Moreover, the argument makes the usual bourgeois 
error of etemalisii]^ its categories, the belief that there 
is a kind of abstract Robinson Crusoe man of whose 
actions definite predictions can be made. But how can 
one seriously subsume under one category Tamburlane, 
Socrates, a Chinese mandarin, a modem Londoner, an 
A2tec priest, a Paleolithic hunter, and a Roman gailey- 
dave ? Thcare is no abstract man, but mm in different 
networb of social relations, with s imilar heredities but 
TT mf^uldfd into different prodivitira by education and 
the constant pressure of social being. 

To-day, it is man in bourgeois sodal relations with 
I2I 
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whom we are concerned. Of what effect would it be if 
we no longer resisted violence, if England, for example, 
at the beginning of the Great War, had passively per- 
mitted Germany to occupy Belgium, and accept without 
resistance all that Germany wished to ^ ? 

There is this much truth in the pacifist argument : 
that a country in a state of bourgeois social relations 
c a nno t act like a nomad horde. Bourgeoisdom has 
discovered that Tamburlane exploitation does not pay 
so well as bourgeois exploitation. It is of no use to a 
bourgeois to sweep over a country, to lift all the wme 
and fair women and gold thereof and sweep out again. 
The fair women grow old and ugly, the wine is drunk, 
and the gold avails for nothing but ornaments. That 
would be Dead Sea firuit m the mouth of bourgeois 
culture, which lives on an endless diet of profit and a 
perpetual domination. 

Bourgeois culture has discovered that what pays is 
bourgeois violence. This is more subtle and less overt 
than Tamburlane violence. Rxunan violence, which 
consisted in bringing home not only feir women and 
gold, but slaves also, and making Aem work in the 
household, fiums, and mines, occupied a mid-position. 
Bourgeois cukum has discovered that thc«c social 
rdations are most profitable to the bourgeois which 
do not include rapine and personal davery, but on the 
otmtrary forbid it. Thaefore die bourgeois, wherever 
he has conquered non-bourgeois territory, 5air!h as 
Australia, America, Afiica, or hidia, has impnovi 
bcmEgecas, mjt Tamburlane, social relations. In the 
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name of liberty, self-determination, and democracy, or 
sometimes without these names, they enforce die 
bourgeois essence, private property, and the ownership 
of die means of production for profit, and its necessary 
prerequisite, the fcee labourer forced to dispose of hi 
kbour, for a wage, in the market. This priceless bour- 
geois discovery has produced material wealth beyond 
the dreams of a Tamburlane or a Croesus. 

Consequently England need have no fear that a 
victorious Germany would have raped all English- 
women and bdicaded all Enghdimen and transported 
die Elgin marbles to Bedin. Bourgeois States do not 
do such dungs. It would have confined itself to taking 
England’s Imperial possessions and completing the profit- 
able task of converting them to full bourgeois social re- 
lations. It would also have attempted to cripple England 
as a trade competitor by a heavy indemmty. In other 
words, resist or not, it would, if victorious, have done 
to England what victorious England did to Germany. 

Thus, even if the pacifist dream was realised, bour- 
geois violence would go on. But in it would not 
be realised. How could a bourgeois coercive State 
submit to having its source of profits violently taken 
away by another bourgeois State, and not use all the 
sources of violence at its disposal to stop it ? Would 
it not rather disrupt the whole internal febric of its 
State than permit such a thing ? Is bourgeoisdom not 
now disrupting violoitly the whole fiibric of society, 
rather than forgo its private profits and give up the 
system of eccmomy on which it is based ? Fascism and 
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Nazism, bloodily treading the road to bankruptcy, are 
evidence of this. Bourgeois economy, because it is un- 
planned, •vrill cat its own throat rather than reform, 
and pacifism is only the expression of this last-ditch 
stand of bourgeois culture, which will at the best rather 
do nothing than do the thing that will end the social 
relations on which it is based. 

Have we the courage to realise forcibly our views ? 
What guarantee have we of their truth ? The only real 
guarantee is action. We have the courage to enforce 
our beliefe upon phyacal matter, to build up the material 
substratum of society in houses, roads, bridges, and 
ships, despite the risk to human life, because our theories, 
generated by action, are tested in action. Let the bne^e 
fidl, the ship sink, the house collapse if we are wrong. 
We have investigated the causality of nature ; let it be 
proved upon ourselves if we are wrong. 

Exactly the same applies to social relations. Bridges 
have collapsed before now, cultures have mouldered in 
decay, vast civilisations have foundered, but they did 
not decay uselessly. From each mistake we have learned 
something, and the Tamburlane society, the slave- 
owning soaety, the foudal sexiety, proved upon the 
test of action have failed. Yet it has only been partial 
foilure ; with each we learned a litdc more, just as the 
most roxnt bndge embodies lessons learned firom the 
coB^se of the first. Always the lesson was the same, 
it was foe violence, the dominating relation between 
mastjcr aiKi dave, ford and serfi bourgeois and prole- 
tariaaa, which was the weakness in the b^ndge. 
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But the pacifist, like all bourgeois theoreticiaiis, is 
obsessed with ihe lazy lust of the absolute. ‘ Give me,’ 
they all cry, absolute truth, absolute justice, some rule- 
of-thumb standard by which I can evade the strenuous 
task of finding the Matures of reahty by intimate contact 
with it in action. Give me some logical talisman^ some 
philosopher’s stone, by which I can test all acts in theory 
and say, this is right. Give me some principle such as. 
Violence is wrong, so that I can simply refirain from all 
violent action and know that I am r%ht.’ But the only 
absolute they find is the standard of bourgeois economy. 

‘ Abstain firom soaal action.’ Standards are not 
found. 

Man cannot live without acting. Even to cease to 
act, to let things go their own way, is a form of acting, 
as when I drop a stone that perhaps starts an avalanche. 
And since man is always actii^, he is always exerting 
force, always altering or Tnaintaimrig the position of 
things, always revolutionary or conservative. Existence 
is the exercise of force on the ph^^cal mvironment and 
on other men. The web of physical and social rdations 
diat binds men into one umverse ensures that nothing 
-we do is without its effect on others, whedier we vote 
or cease to vote, whether we help the police or let 
them go their way, whether we fet two oimbatants 
%ht or separate them forably or assist cme against the 
other, whether we let a man starve to death or move 
heavoi and earth to assist him. Man can never rest on 
the absolute ; all acts involve consequences, and it is 
man’s task to find out th^ consequences, and act 
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accordingly. He can never choose between action and 
inacrinn, he can only choose between hfe and death. 
He can never absolve himself with the anaent plea, 

‘ My intentions were good or ‘ I meant it for the 
best or ‘ I have broken no commandment Even 
savages have a more vital conception than this, with 
whom an act is judged by its consequences, evai as a 
bridge is judged by its stability. Therefore it is man’s 
task to find out the consequences of acts : which means 
discoverii^ the laws of soaal relations, the impulses, 
cames and e&cts of history. 

Thus It is beside the point to ask the pacifist whether 
he would have defended Greece fiom the Persian or 
his sister from a would-be ravisher. Modem society 
imposK a diferent and more concrete issue. Under 
which banner of violence will he impose himself? The 
violence of bourgeois relations, or the violence not only 
to resist them but to aid them? Bourgeois social 
relations are revealing, more and more insistently, the 
violaice of exploitation and dispossession on which they 
are founded ; more and more they harrow man with 
bmtality and opprosion. By abstaining from action the 
ptdfist airoHs himsdf under this banner, the banner of 
thin^ as diey are and getting worse, the banner of die 
i nav asi n g violence and coercion exerted by the haues 
cm. dto have-nots. He calls increasingly into being the 
vioknoes of poverty, depnvation, artificial slumps, 
^tistic asjd scientific decay, fiiscism, and war. 

Qc he can enroll himself under the revolutionary 
hatmer.cfdiingsasthey wiilbe. In doing so he accepts 
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the Stem necessity that he who is to replace a truth or 
an institution or a system of social relations, must sub- 
stitute a better, that he who is to pull down a bridge, 
however ineflSdmt, must put instead a better bndge. 
Bourgeois social relations were better perhaps than 
slave-owning, what can the revolutionary find better 
than them ? And, having found them, how is he to 
bring them about ? For one must not only plan the 
bri<^e, one must see how it is to be built, by violence, 
by force, by blasting the hvmg rode and tugging and 
sweating at the stones that make it. 

Thus, for the negativism of pacifism, which shores 
up the decaying world and tolerates man’s increasing 
misery, the revolutionary must substitute the positivism 
of communism. He must forge a new economy ade- 
quate to take over bourgeois social relations and puige 
them of the coercive violence at their heart. But this 
violence grew firom a dass relation, the domination of 
an exploited by an exploiting class. To end this violence 
means building the classless State. Hating the violence 
of the bourgeois State, either in peace or war, the 
revolutionary must produce a society which needs 
neither violence m peace nor m war. Since it is material 
reahty with which he is dealing, he must see the only 
path by which bourgeois social rdadons of violence can 
be turned mto peaceful communist social relations. It 
is the path of revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, followed by the withering away of the 
State. If he does not dearly sec — as an architect secs 
the building of foundations, and the transportation of 
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material — diis mode of transfonnation of bourgeois 
violence into communist peace, his socialism remains 
an empty dream, he is still at heart a pacifist, a partisan 
of things as they are, you will still find him m fact, for 
all his theoretical protestations, enrolled beneath the 
banner of bourgeois violence, strike-breaking or giving 
Fasasm ‘ firee speech 

To espropiiate die esp>ropriators, to oppose thdr 
coercion by that of the workers, to destroy all the 
instrumoits of class coercion and exploitation crystal- 
lised in the bourgeois State, is the first task. Who can 
lead the struck but the exploited, and not only all 
the exploited but those whose vety exploitation has 
organised them, massed them together, and made diem 
co-operate socially, the proletariat. Since a dispossessed 
class will fight to the last ditch, while there is hope, 
how can the transition be affected other than violendy, 
substituting the dictatorship of the proletariat and its 
necessary fiirms for the former dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie and its characteristic forms ? 

But whereas the dictatorship of the bourgeois min- 
ority perpetuated itself, because the dispossessed dass 
was also the exploited dass, the dictatorship of the 
proletarian majority does not perpetuate itself, for it 
does not exploit the dispossessed d^, but is itsdf both 
owiier and worker of the means of production. Thus, 
as the dispossessed dass disappears, the dictatorship of 
the prdetariat in all its forms withers away. The 
pacifist’s dream is realised. Violoioe d^arts fitom the 
wodd of m e n . Man at last becomes fiee. 
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LOVE 

A STUDY IN CHANGING VALUES 

T he natural human felling is to sap|)Ose nothing 
changes, that ideas are eternal, and t^t what is 
dmoted by a word is as changeless and invariant as 
lie word. Wisdom consists chi^y in learning that 
those vague gestures towards parts of reality, gestures 
we call concepts, not only cannot describe the thing 
indicated, but cannot even point to the same thing, 
only to something divers et ondoyant dashing to our 
interested eyes in the process of becomh^. The d<^ 
subsumes all small running things under the concept 
‘ prey He does not utter it as a word, but still shows 
the unvarying nature of his ccnc^t by a stereotyped 
action of pursuit. We can see his fooli^ess, for we 
have divided ‘ prey ’ into rabbits, rats, and cals, even 
perhaps into individual cats with difi^ent habits. 
But at a higher level of refaenoe we make the same 
kmd of mistake. 

We tend to think, for example, that love is some- 
thing definite and quite dear. If we are romantic 
poets, novelists or filmrgoers, we are in dar^ of 
pimiring jt as a kind of Paradmal jat into which we 
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fall- Tliere is no doubt about it, eidier we are over 
the edge and deep in, or safe outside it. To the instinct 
psychologist love is an innate response, i.e. a clearly 
ddSned behaviour pattern set off by certain stimuli, 
just as an automatic model is set going by putting a 
penny in the slot. To the psychoanalyst, love is a 
quantity of psychic energy, called libido, as limited 
and homogenous as a pound of suet, whidh is parcelled 
by repressions and inhibition mto various channels, 
returns on itself, is transferred, cathexed and displaced, 
but IS still visuahsed as the same consistent suet. 

But ‘love’ — ^unless we are to restrict the word to 
a spedahsed behaviour pattern dependent on the 
particular institutions of matrimony and property of 
our penod of history — ^is man’s name for die emotional 
element m social relations. All languages and usages 
seem to agree in this, I love, faime, are expressions 
which may be used both for sexual and social emotions. 
The Freudian has an explanation for this, which we 
shall examine in a moment. If our definition of love 
is correct, it is true that love makes the world go round. 
But it would be rather truer to say that the soaety 
going round as it does, makes love what it is. This 
is one of those relations like that of knowing and 
being, which can only be understood in a dialectical 
manner. Thought guides action, yet it is action which 
gives burth to consciousness, and so the two separate, 
struggle, and return on each other, and therefore 
perpetually develop. Just as human life is being 
mmgled with knowing, soaety is economic production 
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mingled "with love. This seems crude and even ludi- 
crous to anyone accustomed to think of love as ethereal 
and m the soul, and economic production as base and 
earthly. But we love with our bodies and we eat and 
labour with our bodies, and deep love between two 
persons is generally distinguished from more transient 
forms of It by dm test, that the two want to live 
together and thereafter function as one economic unit 
of society. As between the two, we know from 
biology that love, in its sexual form, appears before 
social economic production. But we also know that 
economic production in its primary individual form 
of metabohsm, necessarily appears before love, for it 
is the essence of life. In the primitive cell metabolism 
exists before love has come mto being. The cells at 
first multiply by fission, as a kmd of surplus anabolism, 
and do not come together either in colomes (social 
behaviour) or fused in pairs for propagation (sexual 
behaviour). But because metabolism in die very dawn 
of life’s history precedes the relation of love, it does 
not follow that love is a chance iridescence on hfe’s 
surfoce. Metabolism, in the yet not fully understood 
affinity it demands amoi^ its protem molecules, 
already contains at a matenal level the rudiments of 
what men came to name Eros. Love most be implicit 
in matter. 

Both popular and philosophic thought has recog- 
nised these deep foundations of love. Popular thought 
has given the same name to the aSective tie that binds 
man and woman sexually, man and man in fiiendship, 
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md parents and child in &nily relationships. A king’s 
love for his people, a disciple’s love for his teacher, 
m animal ’s love for its your^ and its master, have 
ill been included m the one category m spite of obvious 
differences. It is no accident that all the great rehgions 
which have moved men’s mmds have spoken so much 
af love. Rehgions always drew their value and their 
power from theic symbohsation of unconscious social 
relations, and, since social relations are mediated by 
love, it is always about love that religion is essentially 
i-alking when it utters fantasies about God, salvation. 
Heaven, Hell and grace. The mystics’ claim God is 
love, and the hymn of St. Paul to love, are accurate 
statements of the valuable common content of all 
religions which in the past have been social frirces. 
The Trimty, the dierubims, the Holy Souls m Purga- 
tory, and the Commumon of the Saints do not exist, 
and It did not really matter to men whether they 
existed, for m the past men have been content with 
Yahweh and Sheol, Buddha and Nirvana, Baal and 
Gi%amesh. What does matter to men is the emotional 
element m social relations, which these myths sym- 
bolise, and which makes man in each generation what 
he is. This emotion is not separate from but sprmgs 
out of the economic basis of hese relations, which 
hus determine religion. Man’s quality in each age is 
determined by his emotional and technological rela- 
tions, and these are not separate but part of the one 
social process. 

The Freudian position is that all emotional relations 
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are simply variations of seioial love, cheated of their 
aim. That is why men call all vaneties of tender 
relations ‘ love because they are simply modified 
seicuality or diverted hbido. Tenderness is inhibited 
sexuality. Although this view is attractive as a simplifi- 
cation, It is based on confused thinking . It assumes 
that there is a clear goal, sexual intercourse, and any 
love that does not achieve this goal is in some sense 
thwarted. This, however, presupposes somediing with 
this goal clearly m mind, and unless we beheve in a 
god of love, this can only be the lover. But by 
definition the psyche whose inhibited sexuahty is 
supposed to become love, is unconsaous of the real 
goal. Take the example of in&ntile sexuahty, an 
important part of Freud’s theory of love. How can 
infentile auctions be thwarted sexual love ? On the 
one hand the infant, with no experience of sexual 
intercourse, cannot desire it consaously, and he cannot 
desire it unconsaously, ie. somatically, because he has 
not the organs or reflexes for achieving sexual mter- 
course. Without the appropriate reflexes, sexual inter- 
course cannot exist for the unconsaous. Its love 
therefore is of another kind — childish love. It is true 
that rbildish love IS assomted widi zones many of 
which afierwards become sexually erotic, but that is 
only to say that man is material, that he has a body, 
and that this is used for contacts with other bodies. 
His contacts with other members of the world must 
be real physical contacts — ^mainly tactile when he is 
an infant, afterwards also visi^ and aural. Childish 
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love is not thwarted sexual love, for the child neither 
knows sexual intercourse as an aim, nor is capable of 
It. It IS childish love. That childish love is later to 
become sexual love is a truism. ‘ Thwartmg ’ begs 
the question. Suppose, instead, Freud had said that 
infant ile love was ‘ modified ’ adult love. We should 
at once have seen the fiUacy. On the contrary it is 
adult sexual love which is ‘ modified ’ infantile love. 
It includes the more primitive behaviour pattern, but, 
as Freud admits, integrates it in a much more elaborate 
and powerful new system, due to the coming into 
being of the reflexes associated with sexual mtercourse, 
the secondary sexual hormone, and all the quahtative 
changes in psychic onentation and content assoaated 
widi puberty. Therefore Freud is standmg love’s 
development on its head. It would be predsdy as 
accurate to regard the baby’s body as a thwarted or 
inhibited adult body, as to regard the baby’s afiective 
life as that of a ‘ polymorphous perverse ’ adult. 

In the same way the relation of a parent to an infant 
is not sexual love thwarted or inhibited. Sexual love is 
a behaviour-response, including a desire for sexual 
intercourse, evoked by certam stimuh. The infant is 
not a stimulus for this. It is very doubtful if the infont 
is primarily the stimulus for instinctive parental love 
at all. The phenomenon of ‘ false pregnancy ’ among 
bitches seems to prove the reverse. These animals 
develop after heat, in certain chcumstances, maternal 
behaviour and emotion, without having become 
actually pregnant. To suppose that their maternal 
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love is thwarted sexual love towards a non-existeait 
puppy is to make psychology a comic opera. The 
parental love behaviour pattern vanes widely from the 
sexual. 

Agam, the normal relations of friendship between 
persons of the same sex, in all their variety, from 
lasting and mtimate friendship to a tenderness we feel 
for someone we have never seen merely because he 
is a feUow-countryman or a fellow-creature m distress, 
form a group of distinctive behaviour-patterns. It is 
unsaentific to regard these as kands of thwarted or 
inhibited sexual love. Indeed to do so robs the quite 
clear concept of sexual perversion of any meaning. 
In homosexuality or zoophily the sexual behaviour- 
emotion pattern is directed to abnormal objects, and 
is necessarily modified thereby. But if all tenderness 
for persons of one’s own sex or animals, is simply die 
sexual pattern of behaviour modified by the novel 
circumstances, what is the difference ’ How can we 
distinguish between friendship and perversion? The 
error is due to a misunderstanding of what the instinct 
really is. An instinct is a certain innate behaviour- 
pattern or chain of reflexes, conditioned or modified 
by expenence. The word ‘ love as commonly used, 
includes such modified behaviour-patterns as dehght 
in odier peoples’ presence, sensibihty to one person 
rather than anodier, generosity towards them, desire 
to see them, and vanous other forms of affectionate 
behaviour which psychologists can only descnbe andly 
and formally. It includes also the desire for sexual 
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intercourse. Only bdiaviour-pattems of which this 
last is a component should be called sexual love, and 
to suppose Aat aE the other forms of fiiendhness 
contain a suppressed desire for sexual mtercourse, 
which is rougUy the Freudian position, is to adopt 
the plan of the "^^te Knight — 

to dye ones whiskers green. 

And then to use so large a fan 
That they will not be seen. 

Man, hke all animals, is a creature whose innate 
behaviour-pattems are modified by expenence, usually 
for ‘ the better ’, that is, so as to deal more expertly 
with reahty. This process is called learning We learn 
with our love responses as with others. To call this 
process inhibition or repression mverts the process of 
evolution. 

Of course, sexual and friendly behaviour responses 
are very closely connected, and each pattern contains 
component parts common to both. But since one 
body, vfith one central nervous system, is common to 
all of one organism’s behaviour, it is obvious that all 
its behaviour-pattems must contain a large number 
of common components. Running may, for example, 
in any animal, ^;ure as part of sexual behaviour or 
as part of self-preservation (fear) behaviour. It does 
not follow that one insdnct is the other, modified, 
repressed or inhibited. 

As soon as we nd our mind of mythological entities 
of these separate instincts, like distinct souls, planted 
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in the a n i ma l or human breast, we will be clearer on 
this point. 

In the instmcts , the savage soul — the little marukm 
dwelhng in the marionette body and pulhng the 
strings — ^has returned to psychology. With Freud this 
maniin, under the name of libido or eternal Eros, 
Hgures in the strangest way as a kin d of symboHsation 
of bourgeois conceptions of hberty, hke Rousseau’s 
natural man. The unfortunate hbido is eiqiloited and 
oppressed and chamed in the cruellest way by the 
structure of soaety and m its torments gives birth to 
all sociological and ideological phenomena. All this 
is simply a return to the old ‘natural philosophy’ 
conception of an indwellir^ vital force, with eternal 
desires and aims of its own. 

This conception leads Freud to suppose that what- 
ever a thing becomes, it remains the same thing 
inhibited or sublimated. This is to deny change. If 
soil becomes a rose, it is not just soil inhibited and 
sublimated. It is certainly still composed of the same 
elements, but it is also a rose, with its own character 
and quahties and laws. Even here Freud makes another 
error. If what is derived from a thing is nothing but 
that thing, we should not say that sodal relations are 
no thing but sexual relations ; we h.ould say that 
sexual love is nothing but socaal relations. In evolu- 
tion primitive social relations precede primitive sexual 
rdations if the following considerations are correct : 

It is generally supposed that ontogenesis corresponds 
on the whole to phylogenesis. Before the infriut 
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achieves sexual love, it first expenences tlie simple 
metabolic relation between mother and foetus, m 
which sexual love cannot be said to enter, for here 
there are no erotogenous zones. This is an economic 
relation between mother and child. The next step is 
infantile love, with erotogenous zones but not dis- 
tinctively sexual behaviour, FmaUy, in the crisis of 
adolescence, the distinctive sexual reflexes appear. It 
will be argued that the sexual congress of ovum and 
spermatozoon precedes these stages. But these are 
protozoic relations, and man is metazoic. In the 
metazoa, sexual relations come after the simpler social 
relations of genesis and nurture. - 
In any case the same holds good of protozoa. The 
precedent condition of the congress of ovum and 
spermatozoon is the production of ova and sperma- 
tozoa, This is an asexual process and is part of the 
internal asexual economy of the cells of the body, 
bound together in a metabolism which is plainly 
economic. The relations of the primary sex cells are 
therefore asexual before they are sexual. But this is 
so with all protozoa, even those that do not become 
metazoa. Asexual relations between them always pre- 
cede sexual, which grow out of them as a kind of late 
difierentiation. Indeed this must plainly be the case. 
Befiare multiplication can proceed by sexual congress, 
there mmt be mulnphcation by fission, for you cannot, 
mathematically, get many out of one by fusion. 
Hsaon must come first, and fission demands a surplus 
anabolism which of itself implies a primitive economic 
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basis. These considerations show clearly that, on the 
‘ nothing but ’ basis, sexual love is nothing but social 
relations. But, of course, the ‘ nothing but ’ reduction 
IS invalid. Sexual love is in mankind something more 
than the innate response that produces fusion between 
male and female cells. Social relations in humanity 
are something more than the metabolism that co- 
ordinates the ceUs of a metazoan, or a volvex colony. 
Passionate love and social altnnsm are the results of 
long periods of historical change, and the change is 
real, it is not just the old eternal entities wearing masks. 
But hke a modem Parmemdes, the instinct psychologist 
seems reluctant to recognise the reality of ‘ beoDming 
The simpler relations between cells, as evidenced in 
the ordinary metazoan body or the aggr^tions of 
asexual protozoa known as colonies, are primitive 
social or economic relations and farm the basis from 
which human society’s productive relations and forces 
have flowered. But it does not follow that they are 
the ‘ same tbi-ng ’ carried out in different media. They 
are what they are, subject to their own distinctive laws. 
What the inh^vidual body has in common with soaety 
is this : the relations between the cells of the human 
body are economic, there is division of labour, central 
control, exchange of products, and so forth. The one 
subordinates its interests, when required, to the whole. 
As in all soao-economic relations, the cells achieve 
more in unison than they do separately. But the body 
is subject to biological, soaety to sociological laws. 

The sesaial cells appear on the scene at puberty, when 
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the metazoan body has been a social entity for some 
time. Sexuabty is therefore a kind of luxury, appear- 
ing at a late date, as a speaai modification of sodal- 
economic relations. Sexual love is a moiijied economic 
relation. Altruism, for example, is not, when exhibited 
socially, the result of an identification of one’s self 
with foe loved one, and therefore a special form of 
sexual love, as Freud suggests. Altruism, in its primitive 
and basic form of foe sacrifice of one individual for 
others, appears long before sexual love, as part of foe 
economic proces of metabolism in foe cells of the 
human body, unconnected with sexuahty. But con- 
saous altruism m a human bemg is not just foe un- 
consaous ‘ self^acnfice ’ of a white corpuscle. It is a 
new quahty, based on an old quantity. And sexual 
love is a new quahty, differentiated out of foe simpler 
soao-cconomic relations that preceded it. 

Differoitiation implies a diference. Alfoough sexual 
love as a late development of soao-economic relations, 
gathers up within itself foe quahties of its basis, it also 
contains something distinctively new. Sexual love is 
not a luxury, existing only for itself, but it returns 
again mto the soda! relations from which it sprang, 
mak i n g them different to what foey were. And, so 
changed, foey in turn feed more richly foe new thing 
rooted in them. Both reflect light on each other, for 
it is plain that sexual love, basically a chain of simple 
spinal reflexes, as shown by experimente on decere- 
brate guinea-pigs, has in humanity attracted to itself 
a number of economic relations and become enrkhcd 
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by them. The act of sexual intercourse need not 
involve this interweaving of relations, and in the 
lower orgamsms does not. Sexual intercourse need 
not be intertwined with the relations involved in the 
reaimg of young, as m human family life, nor in the 
relations involved m earning one’s hvmg, koiping 
house, and making feiends, as m human mam^e. 
But because it is so intertwmed, it is hke a source of 
warmth irradiating these relations, and these m turn 
become fuel which feed it and bring about its enrich- 
ment and growth. The whole forms an elaborate 
system, part of the tapestry of society, and the richer 
pattern resulting from the mutual mterweaving indicates 
that the Freudian conception of social relations as 
modified sexual love inverts the procss of betximk^. 

The evolution of sexuahty was of vital significance 
in the history of organisms. Primitive metabolic rela- 
tions, such as those obtaining between the cells of 
metazoan bodis, are marked b^ a totahtanan ruthless- 
ness in which the mdividual, as such, does not exist. 
The individual cell is completely subordinated to the 
organism as a whole. This is necessarily the case, 
because the cell is not yet an mdividual m its own 
right, but simply a part of the parent cell which has 
become difieraitiated and detached. This involve 
an almo st exact likeness to the parent cell, so that 
s iirh cells, as long as they continue to be capable of 
fission, have a kind of unmortahty, the children b ein g 
almost exacdy the same as the parents. It is ako corre- 
spondingly diflScnlt fe>r the new to come into being. 
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Generatton after generation repeats the same pattern. 
All defects are reproduced. The parent cell has 
sour grapes, and therefore die grandchildren’s teeth 
are necessarily set on edge. 

The coming of sexuality breaks the stale routme of 
habit. It is therefore the genesis of mdividuality withm 
the ambit of society. Somethmg distmctively new 
now comes into being, because die child no 
longer resemble either parent exacdy but, by com- 
bining a selection of the genes ftom both, will 
be someone different ftom either. Moreover, each 
child, with a different selection of genes, -will be 
s%hdy different, and thus bad quahtics may be weeded 
out by natural selection. Not all the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. The range of quahties in the offsp ring 
is increased. Some, it is true, will be far worse than 
the ofl&pnng of an asexual parent, for they will unite 
the defects of bodi parents, but others will be better, 
and natural selection will have a wider range of 
varieties to work on. It is as if good has come into 
the world by the gaieration of evil, and if we take 
seriously the identity of opposites, must not this be 
the case ? 

At the same time death has come mto the world. 
Love, the giver of individuality, is also the giver of 
death, the antithesis of personality. That is why the 
hfe-instinct and the death-mstinct, Eros and Thanatos, 
seem so dosely muted, not as Freud thought because 
they are specific instincts, but because death df>fini»^ 
love. The immortality of primitive cells, secured by 
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Simple fission, vanishes when tiiey cotyi^ate and 
spawn. The parents now live in their didren only 
m a provisional half-hearted manner 

This is a kmd of price that life pays fer greater 
difference, for becoming life as we nndprQtanti it. 
For greater richness and complexity, hastening the 
hand of time, we pay the priceless com of Death. To 
their children, no longer simple buds of themselves, 
the individual cells can bequeath more abundant life 
and greater differentiation but only by siulrmg half 
their genetic share in them and giving up their near 
immortality. Only with this advent of sexual love and 
real death can one talk about ' personahdes ’ and 
‘ mdividuals ’ ; other cells are buds. The birth of a 
new personality demands the death of the old. Ihis 
‘ I ’ that dies is created by death. 

In its appearance, none the less, sexual love is selfish. 
Sexual cells reject the colonial and social tie of asexual 
reproduction m fevour of an mtimate exclusive tie 
between two of them alone. They are luxurious 
cells, playmg no part in the economic production of 
the metazoan body. And, similarly, in social life 
sexual love has a selfish aspect. The lovers turn away 
firom the commumty ; their demand is to be alone, 
to be by themsdves, to eiyoy each odier. Thus sexual 
love appears as a dissolving power in society. 

The social asexual cell is strictly subordinated to the 
plan of the organism. It works tirelessly, secreting or 
vibrating or dying for the good of the commumty. 
Beside it the sexual cell seems, in the commumty, 
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like the selfish hedonist beside the devoted hard- 
working celibate. The sexual cell is responding with 
all Its being to something which allures merely by 
the satisfaction it gives to the individual. Love, even 
m its other-regardmg aspect, seems a kind of giant 
selfishness projected on the beloved. But this is not 
the whole truth. This same selfish cell brings to birth 
something which is unknown before — ^mividuality. 
The cell, temporarily released from the iron plan of 
organic metabohsm by the mvention of sexuahty, is 
by this act ennched m behaviour. It is the beginning 
of that individuation which m man leads to conscious- 
ness. The sexual behaviour brmgs a new pattern into 
life. On the one hand the sexual ceUs, ignoring the 
demands of ‘ soaety ’, are thereby led to enrich and 
comphcate their self-hood. More importantly, this 
very sexual partnership mvolves eventually the annihila- 
tion of both personahties m the birth of the new 
individualities, whose characters wJl be frirmed from 
a selection of the genes of both parents, and therefore 
different from either. The self-sacnficing cell enjoys 
the possibility of a perpetual immortahty as a reward 
for its self-sacnfice. The sexual cell buys its one brief 
hour of glonous life, for an age without a name, and 
yet, by that -very death and Hfe, it has given rise to 
the potentiahties of individualism. 

This, however, is too anthropomorphic a way of 
lookmg at it. As long as asexuality prevails, it is not 
ptMsible to talk about mdividuality ak aU. Are the 
leave, of one tree individual ? No, diey are part of 
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the one tree. In the same way the calls of the metazoan 
body are all part of each other though spatially separate. 
They are formed from each other by simple fission. 
Therefore neither the question of self-sacnfice nor 
immortahty arise. The asexual cell has no ‘ self’ to 
sacrifice and immortahty is meaningless except in the 
sense that all matter is immo rtal. Immor talit y is 
meaningless without personal immortality, and the 
asexual cdl has no personality. 

Immortahty is not a superior kind of mortality, a 
life protracted to infimty, an endless personal survival. 
It is the pnminve state from which both mortality 
and personality arose. If the concept of life to us is 
almost meaningless except as the life of an mdividual, 
we must say that death gave rise to life ; both are 
aspects of the same movement of differentiation. All 
craving for immortality, so human and so under- 
standable, is yet a craving for a r^«sion, for a return 
to primitive unconsaous being, to shift off ourselves 
the heavy responsibdities of consaousness, love and 
individuahty. All concepnons of immortality as end- 
less survivals of personahties walking about in familiar 
surroundings strike the min d with a strange sense of 
unreality. The only conceptions of imm ortality which 
seem reasonable, even if impossible, are the Buddhist 
and Hindoo conceptions of immortahty as a merging 
of oneself into the absolute. Nirvana, a beingless 
primitive sleep. And this is what immortality is, a 
return to the blind unconscious regression of primitive 
bemg, back fiirther still to the timelessness of immortal 
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matter. Because life, 6ced "witli any difficult situation, 
always tends to wisb. to relapse to a solution achieved 
at an earlier stage of development, this concept of 
imm ortality makes an appeal to man particularly in 
periods ofinferionty or depression. 

This concern with immortahty is not so much a 
fear of death as a special kind of defeatist resignation 
to it, as in late Egypt and die Oriental mystery cults. 
A fatnt belief or complete disbelief in immortahty, so 
far from begetting a resignation to deadi, necessarily 
produces a vigorous dislike of it. AH beaten, depressed 
and terrified people, all slave and expropriated classes, 
turn to another immortal timeless hfe for consolation. 
Biological immortahty, spHtting into personaHty and 
death, generates two opposites which repel each other ; 
the more full and abundant our life, the more we are 
repelled by deadi, and this repulsion, so painful, is 
yet productive of pleasure, for it jforces us to cram 
our now valued hves full of nchness and complexity, 
to seke great armfuls of time and action, to achieve 
and conquer and love and suffer before we die. Death, 
the negatton of hfe, thus generates it. All sprmg, all 
youth, all health yields its peculiar and nch savour 
just because of this, that they go : 

And at my hack 1 always hear. 

Time's winged chariot hastening near. 


Human society is distinguished from the simple 
metabohe society of somatic cells because it is more 
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than metabohc, it is also individualistic. The individual, 
apparently opposed to society, yet gives society its 
inner dnving power, and society by its internal develop- 
ment itself brings about the individuation of its units. 

Insect society here contrasts with human. There has 
been a regression to a relative immo rtality- The 
workers have all been desexualised. They have lost 
their individuahty 'and regressed almost to the status 
of somatic cells. The strange rapport between members 
of a hive or formicary is not surprismg when we 
think of them as virtually all parts of the one body, 
daughter t^lls of the queen. But this same regression 
and de-individuation produces stagnation as com- 
pared with human society. All powers of change and 
individualism are concmtrated in the genetic change 
of the few sexual members. It is therefore a slow 
change. Insect societies have almost ceased to hve. 
Immune from the changing and yet hving hand of 
time, they have achieved some of the dull immortality 
of the diamond. 

In human society, however, the endless war between 
mdividual and econoimc relations, between love and 
metabolism, is the source of endless social advance. 
Sexuality, because it gave rise to individuahty, also 
hdped to give rise to consciousness. Metabolism (or 
productive forces) changes from age to age, and this 
change imposes a tension upon productive relations. 
But this strife, extending throughout soaety, is felt 
in a characteristic form m the sphere of man’s feeling, 
in his consaousness, for consciousness is basically 
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affective. It is felt as if outside forces in society are 
starving or thwartmg men’s emotional lives, as if life 
IS becommg glamourless or cruel. For the productive 
relations are sooal relations and consaous tenderness 
is generated in diem. 

Sexual love itself is continually ennched and changed 
by economic relations, at the same tone as economic 
relations gain new warmth and complexity from love. 
To every st^e of economic development corresponds 
a ncher, subder, more sensitive behaviour-pattern 
associated with sexual love. To bourgeois culture 
belongs passionate love, to feudal romantic or chival- 
rous love, and to slave-owning Greek culture Platonic 
love. 

To our generation die association of economic 
relations with sexual love seems arbitrary, not because 
our idea of love is too rich but because our notion of 
economic relations is too bourgeois. Bourgeois civilisa- 
tion has reduced social relations to the cash nexus. 
They have become emptied of affection. To a psycholo- 
gist, the whole world seems suffering from a starvanon 
of love, and this need appears in a compensatory and 
pathological form as neurosis, hate, perversion, and 
unrest. 

Even to-day, in those few economic relations which 
sail survive m a pre-bourgeois Sortn, we can see 
tenderness as the essence of the relation. The com- 
modity fetishism which sees in a relation between 
tfien only a rdation between things has not yet dried 
it up. Ihe economic relation of the mother to her 
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foetus, of the child to the parent and vice versa, retains 
Its primitive form to show this clearly. We can see 
fointer traces in the relation of master to pupil, of 
governess to duld, household servant to master or 
mistress, and the few surviving examples of a feudal 
relation between master and man. 

Where can this tenderness be found in the charac- 
teristically bourgeois relations our culture substitutes 
for them — ^the relations of capitalist and labourer ; 
hotel servant and guest ; company promoter and 
shareholder ; correspondence-course writer and mug ? 
This tenderness, expelled from all other relations, is 
collected and utilised to-day in a vague mystical manner 
as the bmding force for the one social relation of 
‘being in the same State’. This is a genuine social 
relation, that of being in the febric of coercion exploited 
by one ruling class, but it is not one which in its 
named form is hkdy to produce tendaness. It is 
therefore necessary to substitute for the naked relation 
a fictional one — ^a fictitious ‘ race ’, a wonderful happy 
femily, or a d ummy King or Leader whose wisdom 
and statesmanship and character are regarded as semi^ 
divine, even where his position is constitutionally 
that of a rubber stamp. By this means a powerful 
‘participation mystique’ is secured. As Fascism and 
Nazism show, the more violeit the exploitation, the 
more ardent and mythological the patriotism ; the 
more heartless and unemodonal the relations, the 
more the parade of hypocritical feeling. This is 
dharacteristic of developed bourgeois relations. In 
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primitive relations among a group, as the researches 
of anthropologists show, economic production is 
inextricably mterwoven with soaal afiection. Between 
tabes, between chief and subject, or between different 
members of a group, the economic relaaon figures as 
an exchat^e of gifts, as a tabute of afiection m the 
hteral sense. It is the love that goes with die gifts, 
which is the giving, is the vital economic thing. Many 
primitive transactions which to the early bourgeois 
observer seemed to be bourgeois exchange, that is, 
the getting of as much as possible for as htde as possible, 
are now, by more searching observers, discovered to 
be the very opposite, each side trying to embarrass 
the other by a superflmty of gifts The Melanesian’s 
pride is found to be in his havmg contobuted more 
yams than anyone else to his maternal uncle or chief. 
At the podatch, the North American Indian demon- 
strates his social value by impovenshing himself. This 
conception of economic relation as tender relation, 
and a fit medium for generosity and altruism, appears 
m barbanc and even feudal relations. We must not 
idealise them, or imagine that simple savage tenderness 
is the same as the more developed, subde and sophisti- 
cated emotion we feel. But it is equally wrong, by 
wresting and strainmg the facts, to give a bourgeois 
cynical mterpretation to the different primitive eco- 
nomic relations of agriculture, huntmg and land 
tenure among the primitive Afiican, Amencan and 
Oceanic races. 

In all the distinctive bourgeois relations, it is char- 
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acteristic that tenderness is completely expelled, because 
tenderness can only exist between men, and m capital- 
ism all relations appear to be between a man and a 
commodity. 

The relation of the guiidsman to his joume\Tiian, 
the slave-owner to his plantation slave, the lord to his 
serf, the king to his subjects, was a relation between 
man and man, and although it was a relation, not of 
co-operation but of domination and submission, of 
exploiter and exploited, it was a human relation. It 
was unpleasantly like the relation of a man and his 
dog, but at least it was tender. How can even that 
much consideration enter into the relations of a group 
of shareholders to the employees of a limited hability 
company ? Or between Ihchan coohes and Bntish 
tea drinkers? Or between a bourgeois bureaucracy 
and the proletariat ? 

In bourgeois relations the sole recognised legal social 
rclatLon among adults is the contract, considered as 
dammfiable in cash. Nothing can be enforced upon a 
man but the payment of money ; even marriage can 
be escaped from by a suitable cash compensation. 
Man IS completely free except for the payment of 
money. That is the overt character of bourgeois rela- 
tions. Secretly it is different, for soaety can only be a 
relation between men, not between m a n and a thii^, 
not even between man and cash. Bourgeois society 
thinks that IS the relation on which it turns, but, as 
Marx showed, in bourgeois society it is stiU a relation 
between men, between exploiters and exploited. It is 
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the vehicle of a specific type of exploitation. The 
bourgeois dream is that by substituting this relation 
to a thing for feudal slave-owning or prunitive relations 
between men, man becomes completely free. But tins 
IS an illusion. Smce man only becomes free throt^h 
social relations, this means that the bourgeois shuts his 
eyes to facts. For consaous planned soaal relations he 
substitutes unconscious unplanned social relations which, 
like all unconscious forces, work blindly and disastrously. 

None the less, the bourgeon was determined to 
believe that the market was the only social relation 
betweoi man and man. This meant that he must 
refuse to beheve that love was an int^al part of a 
social relation. He repressed this tenderness from his 
social consciousness. In its final form this becomes 
the treason of man to his capaaty for love, the appear- 
ance of love in the form of neurosis, hate, and frntasy, 
which the psycho-analysts discover everywhere in 
bourgeois man. In one sense the Married Woman’s 
Property Act was a charter of freedom for women. 
In another sense it was merely a charter of bourgeois 
repression, a recogmtion that the economic relations 
between husband and wife were no former tender but 
merely cask 

In their early st^es bourgeois relations, by intensi- 
fying mdividualism, give a special heightening to 
sexual love. Before they crystallise out as relations to 
cash, bourgeois social relations simply seem to express 
man’s demand for freedom from obsolete social bonds, 
and this demand for individuality is then a progressive 
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force. Sexual love now takes on, as clearly seen in 
art, a speaal value as the expression par excellence of 
individuality. We have the emergence of that character- 
istic achievement of bourgeois culture, passionate love, 
conceived as both romantic and sensual, whereas 
neither Greek nor mediasval culture could conceive 
romantic and sensual love except as exclusive opposites. 
Passionate love contributes new overtones to failing 
and consaous life Moreover, this demand for mdi- 
viduahty was also enriching odier forms of love, as 
long as it was revolutionary and creative. It gave max 
a new tenderness towards each other, conceived as a 
tenderness of each other’s liberty, of each other’s 
personal worth. Thus bourgeois culture in its spring- 
time gave birth to passionate sexual love, and a tender- 
ness for the ‘ liberty ’ — ^the individual outline— of 
other members of society. Both these are genume 
enrichments, which avilisation caimot now lose. 

None the less, the contradiction in bourgeois soda! 
relations, that private advantage is common weal, 
that freedom is sought individually and anti-socially, 
necessarily revealed its nature in due course. Man 
cannot exist without relations to other men, and the 
bourgeois demand that he should do so merely meant 
that these relations were disguised as a relation to 
commodities. As this developing relation produced 
industrial capitalism and the modem boui^eois State, 
it sucked the tenderness out of all social relations. 
Ultimately it even affected sexual love itselC and 
began to take from it the very enrichments sexual 
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love had derived firom tender social reiatioiis. Pas- 
sionate bourgeois love is to-day hke a flower which 
IS being stripped of its petals one by one. These petals 
are the patterns of behaviour derived from bourgeois 
social relations, which had been transferred to sexual 
love and beai transformed and warmed by it, just as 
the flower’s colourful petals consist of converted green 
leaves. In the institution of bourgeois mamage, these 
economic relations — the individual family, the personal 
income — ^were warmed by sexual love into something 
of nobihty. True, bourgeois social relations, even 
when so transformed, retamed some of their ugly 
untender character. The man too often regards love 
as similar to a bourgeois property relation, as a relation 
between a man and a thing and not between man and 
man. The wife was his property for life. She had to 
be beautiful to gratify his acquisitive instmcts ; faithful 
because a man’s property must not ahenate itself from 
him ; but he, the owner, can be unfaithfiil, because 
he can acquire odier property without affectmg his 
present holding. A similar relation imposed itself on 
the children he had fed and dothed, and therefore paid 
then wages. They had sold their labour power to 
him. In Roman slave-owning cmiisation, the child’s 
legal position appears as that of slave to the fatlier, 
and moreover a slave mcapable of manumission. But 
even slavery is a relation between men. These ugly 
possessive features of bourgeois soaal relations always 
gave bourgeois love a selfish jealqus undertone, which 
the bourgeois, despite the researches of anthropology, 
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considers as instinctive and natural Private property 
was not invented by bourgeoisdom. It is a potentiality 
of man’s nature, or it could never have appeared m 
bourgeoisdom. But bourgeoisdom was its flowering. 
Its elev^ation and the prime motive power of social 
relations ; and the flavour accordingly pervades all 
bourgeois life. 

With the exhaustion of bourgeois social relations, 
bourgeois passionate love begins also to wither before 
the econormc blast. On the one hand marriage has 
become mcreasmgly ‘ expensive It must be put off 
all late hfe. That mam^e — ^which for bourgeois 
culture and paracularly for the woman had been 
the most valued pattern of love behaviour — ^is to-day 
only a late and specialised vanety of it. Children are 
increasingly expensive, and the tender social relations 
assoaated with them more rarely fiirm part of the 
standard marriage pattern From these and odber 
causes that elaborate and complex creation, passionate 
bourgeois love is more and more bemg stripped of 
its corolla and reverting to a primitive form of fugi- 
tive sexual intercourse. This, the inevitable consequence 
of the exhaustion of bourgeois social rekaons, is 
dmoimced as ‘ Sin ’, the ‘ levity of the young ‘ the 
breakdown of the institution of marriage ‘ growing 
promiscmty ’, the ‘ r^ult of birth-conttol and so on. 
But all this abuse is beside the point. Passionate bour- 
geois love really prepared its own death. The same 
causes which caused its flowering m course of time 
brought about this withering. 
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To-day love could prepare an appalling indictment 
of the wrongs and privations diat bourgeois social 
relations have inflicted upon it. The misery of the 
world IS economic, but that does not mean that it is 
cash. That is a bourgeois error. Just because they are 
economic, they involve the tenderest and most v alue d 
feelmgs of soaal man. For the satis&ction of all the 
rich emotional capabilities and social tenderness of 
which bourgeois relations have deprived him, man 
turns vainly to rehgion, hate, patriotism, fisdsm, and 
the sentrmentahty of films and novels, which pamt in 
im a gin ation loves he cannot experience in life. Because 
of this he IS neurotic, unhappy, sick, hable to the 
mass-hatreds of war and anti-semitism, to absurd and 
yet pathetic Royal Jubilee or Funeral enthusiasms and 
to mad impossible loyalties to ffiders and Aryan 
grandmothers. Because of this life seems to him empty, 
stale, and unprofitable. Man ddbghts him not, nor 
woman neither. 

Bourgeois soaal relations, by transformir^ in this 
way all tender relations between men to rela ti ons to 
commodities, prepare then own doom. The threads 
that bmd feudal lord to liege, chief to tribe, patriarch 
to household slave, father to son, because diey are 
tender are stroi^. But those that bind shareholder to 
w^e^mployee, dvil servant to taxpayer, and all men 
to the impersonal market, because Aey are merely 
cadi and devoid of tender relations, cannot hold. 
Ihe chief s laws are understandable. The fiat of a 
tnan god is still a personal and aflectionate command, 
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But the laws of supply and demand (their substitute 
in bourgeois culture) are without any power save 
blind compulsion. To-day it is as if love and economic 
relations have gathered at two opposite poles. All the 
unused tenderness of man’s instmcts gather at one 
pole and at the other are economic relations, reduced 
to bare coercive rights to commodities. This polar 
s^regation is the source of a terrific tension, and will 
give rise to a vast transformation of bourgeois society. 
They must, in a revolutionary destruction and con- 
struction, return in on each other and fuse in a new 
synthesis. This is communism. 

Thus the forces that produce communism can be 
viewed firom two aspects. From the quantitative 
aspect, productive forces, which have outgrown bour- 
geois social relations, burst those fetters. But the fight 
is fought to an issue in men’s consaousness. Man, the 
individual, feels the outmoding of these relations, thdr 
sloughing by reality, as the death of all that is valuable 
to b°Tn- The demand to bring back to consciousness 
these vanished values appears as hate for the present 
and love for the new, foe dynamic power of revolu- 
tion. Emotion bursts from foe ground in which it 
ba< been repressed with all foe force of an explosion. 
The whole structure of society is shattered. This is a 
revolution. 
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FREUD 

A STUDY IN BOURGEOIS PSYCHOLOGY 

F reud is certain to be remembered and honoured 
as one of the pioneers of saenofic psychology. But 
it is probable that hke Kqjler he will be regarded as a 
scientist who discovered important empirical facts but 
was unable to synthesise these discovenes except in a 
primitive semi-magical framework. Kepler widi his 
divine Sun God, hved in the rehgious age of physics, 
Freud for all his honesty lives in the mythical era of 
psychology : 

‘ It may now be expected that the other of the “ two 
heavenly forces ”, eternal Eros, will put forthhis strength 
so as to maintain himself alongside of his equally 
immortal adversary.’ 

This IS Freud’s prognosis of ihe future of our civilisa- 
tion. It is no bad symbolisation of the psychological 
trend of the present, but it wOl be seen that it is mytho- 
logical symbolisation. Examination of the remainder of 
his psychology shows that it is generally rdigious m its 
presentation. It is a psychology of forces and personi- 
fications. Freud is no exceptional psychologist here. 
Psychology still awaits its Nevrton. At least Freud has 
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refused to accept the outworn shams of Christianity or 
of idealistic metaphysics. In The Future of an Illusion he 
maintains the fruitful materialistic traditions of bour- 
geois science, which bourgeois saence itself to-day as 
it loses its grip is deserting. The metaphysical psycho- 
logy with Its memory, reason, conation, perception, 
thought and feeling which Freud helped to destroy is 
more mythological than Freudism. This psychology, 
of which Freudism is an enemy, belongs to an evai 
earher age of saence. It reduces mentation to verbiage, 
and then the organisation of diis verbiage is called 
thought. It is, however, real moitation with which 
Freud deals always, only he symbolises the inner struc- 
ture of this neurological behaviour m terms of real 
entities as glamorous and personal as the Olympian gods 
of old. The Censor, the Ego. the Super-ego, the Id, the 
Oedipus complex, and the Inhibition are mind-daties, 
like the weather deities who inhabited Greek Olympus. 
Freud’s picture of a struggle between eternal Eros and 
eternal Thanatos, between the life and death instincts, 
between the reahty prinaple and the pleasure prinaple, 
is only the eternal dualism of reflective barbarians, 
r pmpd over by Christianity from Zoroastrianism, and 
now intrcyccted by Freud into the human mind. It 
represents a real struggle but m terms of a Western 
bourgeois myth. 

As confirmation of his fiible about Zeus, the Greek 
could point to the thunder and lightning. As confirma- 
tion of the endless war between Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
the Parsee could remind the sceptic of the endless war- 
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fare that tears life in twain. Freudians point to the 
psychic phenomena of dreams, hysteric and neurotic 
symptonas, obsessions and slips of the pen and toi^e 
as confirmation of their intricate mythology. The early 
saentists could claim the fall of every stone as the 
evidence of the mysterious force of gravity and aU 
phaiomena of heat and cold as testimony to the passage 
of a mysterious ‘ calonc ’. In Freudism ‘ hbido ’ plays 
the part of the mythical ‘ caloric ’ of eighteenth-century 
heat mediamcs, or of the ‘ gravity ’ of Newtonian 
physics. 

It may be urged with some reason that psychology is 
an appropriate sphere for &bles and emotive symbohsa- 
tion, but this claim withdraws it firom the circle of 
science to that of art. It is better to demand that 
mythical psychology should exist only in the novel and 
that psychology should be a saence. If so, the obliga- 
tion falls upon psychoanalysts either to leave any 
empirical facts they have discovered m thin air for some 
abler mind to fit into a causal scheme, as Newton co- 
related Kepler’s separate and arbitrary laws of planetary 
motion, or else they must dearly exhibit the causality 
of their discoveries without recourse to mythological 
oitities. This Freud and his foUowCTS have filled to do. 
Thus instead of being causal and materialistic, their 
psychology is religious and idealistic. Yet Freud is a 
materialist and is dearly aware of the illusory content 
of religion. But he is also a bourgeois. This class out- 
look affects his psychology through certain implidt 
assu mp tions firom which he starts, assumptions that 
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appear in ali bourgeois culture as a disturbing yet in- 
visible force, just as Uranus untd discovered was for us 
only a mystenous perturbation in die orbits of die 
known planets. These imphdt assumptions are firsdy 
that die consaousness of men is sui generis, unfolding 
like a flower from the seed instead of being a primarily 
social creation, and secondly that there is a source of 
free action in the individual, the ‘ free will the ‘ wish 
or the * instmcts which is only free in proportion to 
the extent to which it is unrestrained by social influences. 
These two assumptions are of vital significance for 
psychology, and just because they are implicit, they act 
like buried magnets, distorting all Bread’s psychology 
and makmg it an unreal kind of a sdence tainted with 
wish-fidfilment. 

Freud has been exteptionally unfortunate in that his 
school of psychology has beai rent repeatedly by 
schisms. Jung and Adler are the most notable schis- 
matics, but almost every psychoanalyst is a heretic m 
embryo. Now this must necessarily have beau a matter 
for sorrow to Freud although he has borne it as calmly 
as he has borne the numerous attacks from ali with 
vested interests in contemporary morality whom his 
discoveries seemed to menace. The Freudian schisms 
are not paralleled in other sciences. The disaples of a 
discoverer of new empuical principles, such as the dis- 
ciples of Darwin, Newton and Einstdn, do not as a rule 
turn and rend him. They work within the general 
limits of his formulations, merdy enrichening and 
tnodiiyiEg them, without feeling called upon to 
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attack the very foundations on which the structure is 
based. 

Freud is himself mdirectly to blame. Schism is the 
hall-mark of religion, and a man who treats saentific 
fects as does Freud, m a rehgious way, must necessarily 
eicpect the trials and ttibulations, as well as the intense 
personal relationships, of a religious leader. In approach- 
ing saence in a religious spint, I do not mean m a 
‘ reverent ’ spirit. The scientist necessarily approaches 
reahty, with, all its nchness and complexity, with a 
feeling of reverence and insignificance which is the 
more intense the more materialistic he is, and, the less 
he feels that this reality is a mere offshoot or emanatinn 
of a Divine fiiend of his. I mean by a ‘ religious ’ 
approach, the belief that saentific phenomena are ade- 
quately explained by any symbohsation which includes 
and accounts for the phenomena. Thus ‘caloric’ 
accounts for tanperature phenomena. None the less, 
no such mysterious stuff exists. In the same way Freud 
supposes that any ffble which includes a connected 
statement of genuine psychical phenomena is a saentific 
hypothesis, whether or no it exhibits in a causal manner 
the inner relations of the phenomena. Of course such 
explanations break down because they do not fit mto 
the causal scheme of saence as a whole. 

Now this is precisely the way religion sets about 
explaining the world, thunder and lightning are caused 
by deities. The world exists because it was created by a 
God. Disaster is the will of an omnipotent deity, or the 
triumph of an evil deity over an omnipotent deity. We 
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die because we sinned loi^ ago. Moreover, religion 
naively supposes diat the &ct that there is thunder and 
hghtning, that the world exists, that d^aster occurs in 
it, and that we die, is a proof that deities exist, that God 
created the world, and that we sinned long ago. This 
IS what theologians mean by the Cosmological and 
Teleological proofs of God’s existence. But this kind 
of ‘ proof’ was long ^o banished 6om science, and it 
IS strange to see a man of Freud’s mtellectual gifts 
impressed by it. It is a sign of the crisis reached in bour- 
geois culture when psychology cannot escape from this 
kmd of thmg. 

It follows from presuming that an adequate explana- 
tion of certain facte will be furnished by any fable 
connecting these facte, that for any group of facte an 
mdefimte number of myths can be advanced as an 
explanation. Thus an indefimte number of rehgions 
exist which explain with different myths the same facts 
of man’s unhappmess, his cruelty, his aspirations, his 
suffermgs, his inequality and his death. Rehgion by its 
method of approach spawns schisms. The only reason 
that Churches can exist without disintegration is be- 
cause of their material foundations in the social relations 
of their tune. 

Saence can recognise only explanauons which with 
as htde symbohsaaon as possible exhibit the mutual 
determination of the phenomena concerned, and their 
relation with the rest of reality. Thus one scientific 
hypothesis is intolerant. It drives out another. 

Saentific explanaaons, because of their austere struc- 
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tore, are not equally good, as different religions are 
equally good. One or other must go to the walL And 
the test is simple. If, of two hypotheses one exhibits 
more comprehensively and less symbolically the struc- 
ture of the determinism of the phaiomena it explains 
and their relation to the already established structure of 
reahty, that hypothesis will be more powerful as an 
instrumait for predicting the recurrence of such phe- 
nomena in real life. Hence arises the cruaal test, which 
deades between one hypothesis and another. For 
example, the crucial tests of the Einstein theory, as com- 
pared with the Newtonian, were the holding of light, 
the perturbation of planetary orbits, the mcrcase of 
mass of alpha particies, and the shifts of the spectra of 
receding stare. But it is never possible to demonstrate 
by a crucial test the rival truths of the Protestant and 
Catholic theories, simply because they deal with en- 
tities assumed to be outside the structure of determined 
reahty. The crucial test of the two theories is presumed 
to occur at the Last Judgment, that is, never in this life. 
The theories are expressly so formulated that it is not, 
for example, possible to test the Eucharist by diemical 
analysis. The Catholic theory states that in being turned 
into Christ’s body the bread retains all the chemical and 
physical properties of ordinary bread. In the same way 
the Protestant theory makes it poindess to test for the 
salvation of a soul, precisely because the soul is asserted 
to be completely non-material and therefore inaccessible 
to determinism. 

No hypothesis, religious or scientific, can have any 
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meaning imless it can give rise to a crucial test, wHcii 
will enable it to be socially compared with other hypo- 
theses. Thought must interact with external reality to 
be of value or significance. Capitalist and sodahst 
economists dispute as meanii^lessly as theologians as 
lor^ as they base their defences of the rival systems on 
justice, hberty, man’s natural equality, or any other 
‘ ngtts ’. No one has yet devised an instrument to 
measure or determme justice, equality, or hberty. The 
Marxian can be concerned only widi the structure of 
concrete society and he will on diis basis advance 
socialism as a superior form of organisation at a certain 
period of history because it permits a more efficient use 
of the means of material production. This makes pos- 
sible the crucial test of practice— is communism more 
productive than capitalism ? Thus economics re mains 
saenrific because it remaim in the sphere of reahty and 
does not deal with entities that cannot be determined 
quantitively. For this reason, historical materialism has 
not given rise to as many brands of socialism as there are 
theorists. It can only be opposed by an hypothesis more 
penetrative of reahty. lie * cast-iron inflexible dog- 
matism ’ of the communist corresponds to the scientists’ 

‘ rigid ’ and umversal adherence to a methodological 
principle, such as the conservauon of energy, until a 
firesh hypothesis, capable of a crucial test, has shown the 
need for its expansion or modification. 

When we see a sciaitific ‘ school ’ rent by schism, or 
aigaged in vigorous persecution, we may assume that 
a certain amount of dhe reh^ous spirit has entered its 
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saence. Saence has never been wholly free of it, but 
It has rent psychoanalysis into fragments. 

Adler, Freud and Jung deal with the same mental 
phenomena. They are as follows : Psychic phenomena 
consist of innervations of some of which we, as subjects, 
have a privileged (subjective) view. Some of these 
innervations, the smallest and most recent group phylo- 
genetically, form a group often called the consaousness, 
the ego, or the subject. This group appears to be more 
self<ietermined than die other groups but all affect each 
other and form a kmd of hierarchic process. Those 
which donotformpartof the consaousness are called un- 
conscious. At the moment of birth the neurones capable 
of innervation exhibit certain specific patterns of inner- 
vation, involving certain specific somatic behaviour, as 
a result of internal and external stimuli. These patterns 
are known as ‘ the instincts ’. But the experience 
resulting from the awakening of these patterns modifies, 
by means of a phenomenon which may be called 
memory but is not peculiar to consciousness, the patterns 
themselves. At any moment of time, therefore, the 
system as a whole has a shghdy diferent resonance or 
totality of patterns as a result of previous behaviour due 
to the then totality of patterns. The result will be to 
increase with lapse of tame the range and complexity of 
the behaviour response to reality, and the hierarchy of 
groups of possible innervation combinations. We say, 
therefore, in ordinary language, that in the course of 
life a man learns by experience, or, a litde more techm- 
caily, that his instincts are modified or conditioned by 
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situations. Such expressions contain a certain amount of 
mythology, perhaps at present unavoidable. In par- 
ticular the more autonomous group called the ‘con- 
sciousness in whose language all explanations of other 
less autonomous groups must be phrased, will neces- 
sarily tend to write everydung from its angle, and give 
a peculiar twist to the description. Saence itself is a 
product of consciousness. 

Experiment leads us to believe that the innervations 
concerned in consaousness are phylogeneticaUy the 
most recent in evolution, and that the older the neurone 
groups, the less modifiable they are in their behaviour, 
i.e. the less tiiey are able to ‘ learn ’ by ‘ experience . 
Hence they may be descnbed as more infantile, 
primitive, bestial, archaic or automatic, accordit^ 
to the mythological language one is adopting at the 
time. 

In every innervation, however simple, the whole 
system of neurones is really concerned. If we play a 
chord on the piano, the strings we do not strike are as 
much concerned as those we do, because the chord is 
what It is being part of the well-tempered scale, and to 
the chord contribute also the wood, the air of the room, 
and our ears. Though consciousness deals with psychic 
phenomena in its own terms, yet m all consaous phe- 
nomena the innervations of the rest of the system are 
concerned and their innate responses, modified or 
unmodified, give all behaviour, including consaous 
phenomena, die ‘ground’ of their specific pattern. 
Hence we may say that the Unconsaous modifies all 
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bdbaviour, including consciousness ; that is, that un- 
consaous innervation and expcdence are a part of 
consaousness. 

The study of this modification of the consciousness 
by the unconscious is naturally of great interest to our 
consciousness. To understand it we must know accur- 
ately the innate responses of all parts of the nervous 
system, and the laws of their harmony. Sometimes as a 
result of the temporary instability of the conscious 
innervation pattern (e.g. in situations of emergency or 
difficulty or in sleep), the tune of behaviour is called 
chiefly by the phylogenetically older neurones, and 
these, as we saw, were less teachable than the newer 
groups. We then have behaviour m which there is a 
return to the earher and less expenenced state, the so- 
called infantile regression. In it some of life’s experience 
is thrown away. We may also call this behaviour 
instinctive. 

Now these disturbances have been studied by Freud, 
and he has made some interesting empirical discoveries 
about them. He has shown how much more common 
they are than we suspect and has elaborated a technique 
for detecting them. All his discoveries have been em- 
bodied in an elaborate and u^enious myth, or series 
of myflis. This is due partly to the feet that he has not 
taken his own doctrine seriously. He has not realised 
that, since it is consciousness which is fbrmulatii^ 
psychoanalysis, all unconsaous phaiomena are likely 
to appear as seen by consaousness, not as causal phe- 
nomoia with the same physiological basis as conscious- 
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ness and ultunately homogeneous with it, but as widod 
demons which burst into the neat ordered world of 
consaousness. Just as causal phmomena, such as thunder 
and lightning, which burst into the accustomed world 
of the primitive, were attributed to the arbitrary acts 
of deities, so unconscious ‘ influences causing per- 
turbations in the conscious world, are by Freud c^ed 
by such rude names as distortion, inhibition, regression, 
obsession, ihe id, the censor, the pleasure-pnndple, 
Eros, hbido, the death instinct, the reality principle, a 
complex, a compulsion. Breud does not perceive the 
imphcations of the physiological content of his theory. 
All innervation patterns consist of an innate response 
(in stinct) modified by experience (inhibition), and thus 
all innervation patterns contain varying proportions of 
consaous and unconscious elements, connected in 
various ways, but all forming the one circuit, overtly 
visible in behaviour. Freud has accepted for this part 
of his theory die prgudiced view of consdoumess. He 
treats all unconsdous componente of behaviour as per- 
turbations, distortions, or mterferences, just as the treble 
part in music might regard the bass as distortion by 
some primitive unconsdousness. Just as mythological 
and consistent a psychology as Freud’s might be written 
from the point of view of the ‘ unconsdous ’ in which, 
instead of the ‘ instincts ’, the ‘ atperiences ’ would now 
play the part of energetic imprisoned demons distorting 
or inhibiting the stability and simple life of the innate 
responses. And, in fact, when Freud comes to treat 
dvilisadon and man as a whole, he does swmg over to 
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this point of view. It is now experience or consciousness 
(culture) which is thwarting or distorting instmct (the 
unconscious). Naturally, therefore, Freud’s doctrine 
contains a dualism which cannot be resolved. 

But of course both consaousness and unconsaousness, 
as sharply distinct entities, are abstractions. In aU the 
innervations which are part of behaviour, a varyii^ 
proportion make up the group which at any time we 
call the consaousness or the ego. And they are not 
separate ; consaousness is made vivid and given its 
content by the unconsaous innervations, whose contri- 
bution we know consaously only as affect. A thought 
without afiect is unconsaous ; it is simply one of the 
cortical neurones mneimcally modified, but not at that 
moment affectively glowing, and therefore not part of 
the hve circuit of unconsciousness. It is only an un- 
conscious memory. Equally an unconscious innervation 
or affect vdfhout memory is not an affect at all, but 
simply an instinctive rdfiex, a tendency unmodified by 
experiaice. Consciousness and unconsaousness are not 
exclusive opposites, but m any hierarchy of innervations 
forming the behaviour of the moment we have a certain 
amount with high mnemic modifiability and others 
with high innate predisposition, and the proportion of 
these may be varying. But they are in mutual relation, 
like the positive and negative poles of a battery acti- 
vatmg a circuit, and it is only by abstraction tl^t we 
separate out the complex called consciousness, as we 
m^ht separate out the threads forming die pattern on a 
tapestry. The same threads pass through to the other 
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side and form die reverse pattern there, the unconscious, 
and eadi pattern determines the other. 

Freud gave to these discoveries of his, which were 
founded on the previous work of Charcot, Janet, 
Morton Prince, and Bleuler, formulations drawn firom 
his consaousness, without the ngorous causality de- 
manded m physical or chemical hypotheses. As a result 
Freud’s terminology consists of htde but the abusive 
names coined by the consaousness for its distortion by 
the unconscious, or of the pitiful complaints by the 
unconscious of its modification by the experience 
embodied in conscious innervations. On the whole our 


sympathies will be with the consciousness, for the con- 
sciousness represents recent expenence, and recent 
experience is the nchest ; but reahty reminds us that 
we caimot simply hve m the new expenence of the 
present. If we do, we shall be unable to advance beyond 
it ; we shall be trapped m the limitations of the present. 
We must accept the present more thoroughly than that, 
we must accept the past included m the present. That 
does not mean diat we must accept the past as the past. 


for, in being included in the prraent, it is changed. That 
indeed is what each present is in relation to the pre- 
cedent past, it IS that precedent past modified by the 
impression of an additional experience ; and that 
present itself becomes the past when it is synthesised m 
a new present This may sound metaphysical, and yet 
m the human body we see it given a ‘ crude ’ and 
material phyaological basis. Everything below the 
optic thalamns represents the inherited expenence of the 
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ancestral past. The cerebrum is the organ for storing 
ea c h present as it becomes the past, and sensory per- 
ception is the process by which the past, acquiring new 
experience, becomes the present. This ingression gives 
rise to the will, to the future. 

Thus though we accept consciousness as latest and 
richest, we must not rgect the Unconscious, as the 
worship of the consciousness may too easily lead us to 
do. Those who accept consciousness only are entrapped 
in immediate experience, and can never progress to a 
richer consciousnras ; just as those who ignore the past 
in the present in the form of history are unable to grasp 
the richer future, which they write only in terms of the 
barrm present. This is the lesson of historical material- 
ism, that the future is not contamed in die present, but 
in the present the past. 

Soli less can we accept only the past. That is worse 
than the other, it is a return to outworn things, it is 
infantile regression. It is the path that perpetually 
appeals to man when, as to-day, bis consciousness seems 
to fhl hun at the tasks with which he is feced, but it is 
the way of defeat. The Unconscious has its wisdom, 
certainly, for it contains the condensed experience of 
ages of evolution, stamped in by natural selection. Our 
life is built on the foundations of the somatic wisdom 
of unconscious hmervations. None the less, the spear- 
point of life’s insertion mto the reality is the present, it 
IS new experience and this new eq)erience is unsdzable 
by unconsciousness. It is consciousness. 

Freudism does not accept die story of one party to 
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the exclusion of the other’s. It accepts both uncritically, 
and so involves itselfin an irrecondkble dualism. After 
showing how the wicked complex-devils of the Unoin- 
sdous distort and obsess the consciousness, Freud goes 
over to the other side and paints the Unconscious as it 
would like to paint itself He shows us the Instincts 
tortured by the inhibitions of culture, martyrs to the 
present and to consciousness. Yet the scientist ought in 
these matters to be impartial, otherwise he will never 
synthesise these two opposites, past and present, new and 
old. Freud raises only the batrai trichotomy of meta- 
physics : (i) inftntile regression (or worship of the 
past) ; (li) conservatism (or blmd acceptance of the 
present) ; (iii) dualism (the conception of present and 
past as eternal antagonists). Only the man who sees 
how the past is included in the present, can proceed to 
the future, child of a ‘ Marriage of Heavoi and Hell ’. 
They are included in the primary process of becoming, 
esihibited in the organism as active behaviour, in which 
unconscious and conscious innervations are the bass 
and treble of the innervation harmony in whose tiheme 
we distinguish instinct, thought, fteling and conation. 

Direcdy Freud clothed the elemaits of this harmony 
in the ftbulous and emotional symbols of psycho- 
analysis, Ireud invited schism. Jung and Adler have 
invented symbols which are at least as good ecplana- 
tions of the same phenomena, and yet they are totally 
opposed to each other and to Freud’s in their signifi- 
cance, In Adler’s ftble the sexual ‘instinct’ makes 
hardly any appearance, yet his ‘ instinct of self-preserva- 
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aon’ explains everything as satisfactorily as Freud’s 
‘ hbido Since separate entiGes — such as an instinct of 
self-preservation or a Censor — are fabulous descriptions 
of certain innate physiological responses, it is not possible 
to find a crucial experiment to judge between Adler and 
Freud. They are disputing about myths, though die 
myths refer to real phenomena. In the same way 
Grecians might have disputed about inconsistenaes in 
nval accounts of the birth of Athene from Zeus’s head. 
What was actually being discussed by diem was the 
modificaGon of behaviour by expenence or — ^more 
picturesquely — ^the Birth of Wisdom. Smce both 
Athene and Zeus were mere symbohc fictions, such 
disputes about them were wasted time. Adler, Jung 
and Freud have wasted much of their tune in precisely 
the same way. 

Of them all Jung is perhaps the most saentific theore- 
tically, even if he has made the fewer empirical dis- 
covenes, because he does realise the dualism inherent m 
Freud’s approach. But he never escapes from that 
dualism. On the contrary, he makes it the foundation 
of his dieones. 


So fer we have been concerned with psychology as 
shown by the organism’s behaviour, and have neglected 
the environment except as simple stimulus. Restricting 
our study to the organism, we regard all psychic pheno- 
mena as simply certain patterns of innervations. Some 
of these innervations in oursdves are consciousness. As 
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a whole they are part of a body’s behaviour and we see 
part of this behaviour overtly as action, in ourselves or 
others. In the act of behaviour, the basic innervation 
patterns become modified. Thus the tune of a man’s 
life begins with a simple hereditary phrase, on which 
experience plays endless variations, contmually increas- 
ing m richness and subtlety. This is part of the feet that 
a man’s life is hved in Reahty, whose nature it is that 
each new present mcludes the previous past, so growii^ 
mcreasingly m complexity. 

But all behaviour is intaraction between body and 
stimuh from outside, or between one part of the body 
and another. The organism never behaves alone ; there 
is always an ‘ other the environment, which is a party 
to its behaviour. Moreover the environment too has 
Its history, for it is subject to time. Thus it is never the 
same environment, and each transaction the organism 
has with it is subdy different because smee the previous 
transaction it has become more frill of history. Hence 
the behaviour of the organism is a counter-point, m 
which the organism furnishes one part and the environ- 
ment the other part We may for purposes of analysis 
consider the melody of each separately, but actually 
behaviour is not a melody but a harmony. Thus the 
harmony of the psyche is itself a reflection of the 
hannony of the body’s being in reahty. The treble 
of the consaousness is a reflection of the melody of 
the environment ; the bass of the unconsciousness is a 
Flection of the melody of the organism. The funda- 
mpntal prmdple of physics is that each action has an 
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equal and opposite reaction. Thus, after each act of 
behaviour, in which organism and environment inter- 
act, environment has affected organism and org anism 
environment, and the resulting positions of each are 
di&rent. Indeed that is why there is history, fijr the 
environment itsdf is simply a collection of mutually- 
interacting bodies. In between the act of an organism 
one moment and its act the next, the environment has 
changed, simply because the elements of which the 
environment is composed have mteracted and changed 
each other. 

Now of all known organisms, die human organism is 
the most elaborate in its melody and the most sensitive 
m its reaction to intercourse with reahty. It is the 
organism which learns most from behaviour, from 
experience. Nothing changes so quickly as the human 
organism. In the same way the soaal environment, 
because the organisms of which it consists are diiefly 
human beings, also changes most quickly in between 
the acts of a human being. The study of this dialectic 
change is psychology from the point of view of the 
individual ; but from the point of view of the sum of 
human beirgs it is soaology or history, and in its 
causal statement it must include all portions of the 
environmoit with which human beings interact, evai 
thp fixed stars. But since in the short periods usually 
studied, cosmical conditions do not change importandy, 
they may be neglected- They might become important 
in a study of humamty which mduded the Ice Ages. 
Of primary interest to history are however the material 
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dements in the environment that do change rapidly in 
the periods generally studied, i.e. machines, transport, 
aties, and, m brief, all the soda! relations arismg from 
social production, for the change in the organism will 
necessarily be related to these changing features in its 
environment. The organism does not enter consaously 
or of its own will mto these relations. They are prior 
and determine its consaousness and wiU. It is in fact 
impossible to study psychology without a background 
of sodology. If one does do so, either it is impossible to 
find the causal connexion m the chaise of the human 
psyche, or else one accepts the human psyche as un- 
changing and all laws discovered from a study of 
contemporary psyches seem true for all tune. 

As it happens, no modon school of psychology has 
ever studied soaal rdations as primary, as condidonmg 
the consaousness which is generated by them. None 
study concrete society and its non-psychical basis. No 
modem school of psychology has ever yet got so frr 
as to formulate its basic approach to the environment 
of the psyche it studies, rontinuous interaction with 
which is the law of psychic life. 

Freud approaches ha psychological problems with the 
assumptions of a bourgeois idealist, to vdiom nothing 
exists of reality save an unchanging badcclodi before 
which the ideas play their parts. It is true diat these 
ideas are now rather like the ruling passions - of cdder 
philosophers, and have been given the name of the 
instincts ’ or ‘ Libido but the story is still the same 
fobulous drama, in which are performed the miracles 
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of inhibitions, sublimation, cathexis, narcissism, trans- 
formation and displacement, by those good and bad 
fiunes, the censor, the ego, the super-ego and the id. 
There are even cannibal instmcts and mcest instincts, 
diough it staggers the imagmation of the biologist to 
infer how these vanations evolved and became heredit- 
ary. There is no causahty. 

Freud unagmes a pieasure-prmciple attempting to 
gam freedom for its pleasures withm the bounds of the 
prison house of reahty. Beyond those bounds of caus- 
ahty we must not stray, Freud admits, but mside their 
ever-contracting boundanes there appears to be true 
freedom. It is a fine frble. The instmcts, like bourgeois 
revolutionaries, desperately attempt to gratify them- 
selves, oppressed by the tyrant Reahty’s laws. Has such 
a conception any place in science ? 

Freud, like all bourgeois mtellectuals, hke Eddmgton, 
Russell and Wells, cannot lose his faith that there is a 
separate cell called hberty, mystenously existmg in the 
gramte of scientific causahty. Scientific thought is con- 
tinually (it is supposed) contractmg the dimensions of 
this chamber of htde ease, but still it exists. 

In particular, these thinkers suppose that man is more 
free, more at hberty, the more he is free from the 
pressure of culture, consciousness, and social organisa- 
tion. RusseU, Eddu^ton, Freud, and Wells are alike m 
this supposition, whi^ earned (as they do not carry it) 
to the logical conclusion, means that the only bemgs 
with real hberty are the unconscious brutes. 

But the truth is, the world is not a prison house of 
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reality in wHcli man has been allotted by some miracle 
a honey cell of pleasure. Man is a part of reality, in 
constant relation with it, and the progress of consaous- 
ness, m so far as it increases his knowledge of causality, 
increases his freedom. In the same way, civilisation 
mcreases his freedom, in so far as it increases his causal 
control over reahty, including himself. In last, in 
the self-control of men as compared with their environ- 
mental control by machines, we are least advanced, and 
this is precisely because psychology, which vrould show 
us how to control ourselves, is always trying to evade 
causahty. Science does mot seem to be telling man about 
freedom. On the contrary, it seems only to be discover- 
mg cast-iron laws, of whose existence and rigidity he 
did not guess. But is an animal in a cage free because 
it does not realise it is a cage ? Will it not only become 
free when it realises that a locked cage completely 
restncts its movements and that to be free it must 
necessarily unlock the door? 

Bourgeois civilisation is built on this rock, that com- 
plete freedom consists in complete personal anarchy, 
and that man is naturally completely free. This Rous- 
seaudism is found distorting all bourgeois thought 
Freud cannot help visualising civilisation as the enslave- 
ment of the completely free instincts by culture. 

Hence the hon^t bourgeois is always either pessimis- 
tic or religious. Man must have some conscious social 
organisation to exist socially (police, judges, frctori^, 
education), and all these seem to him so many limits to 
his freedom, not because of the imperfection of the 
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organisation, which is the commtinist criticism, but 
because there is organisation at all. Thus to the bour- 
geois avihsation seems damned by its premises and 
tiiere is no hope in this hfe of attaining fireedom. All 
organisation, all consciousness, all thought eventually 
seem to the bourgeois intellectual the corruption or 
inhibitiott or repression of the completely free natural 
man ; but this natural man is an anthropoid ape, for 
man without society is a brute. 

Can we talk of the inhibition or repression of that 
which IS not free ? And are the instincts free or are 
they, as we see so clearly m the insect, bhnd mechanical 
enslavements, deaf to individual leaimng, heeding only 
the slow ancestral experience of the species? Then 
society, creating by its ‘ inhibitions ’ and ‘ repressions ’ 
consciousness, is leading the instincts on the path not of 
slavery but of freedom. To call, as Freud does, that 
which frees the enslaved instincts ‘ inhibitions ’ or 
‘ repression ’ is prejudiced. 

Freud sees in the evolution of each individual psyche 
nothing but the drama of the instincts fighting among 
themselves, and so giving rise to the repressions of 
culture. He sees m culture nothing but the projection 
of this drama into the environment, on a collective 
scale : ‘ And now,’ he says, ‘ it seems to me, the 
meaning of the evolution of culture is no former a 
riddle to us. It must present to us the struggle betweai 
Eros and Death, between the msttncts of life and the 
instincts of destruction, as it works itself out in the 
human species.’ Thus to him culture is autonomously 
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psychic, and without internal causality, just because it 
has no external connection. The material envuronment 
IS ignored. 

In another passs^e he attributes the organisations of 
soaety to the identifications of all individuals with 
each other through the father, thus expl aining both 
soaal cohesion and leadership. And he adds (explain- 
ing our present discontents) ; ‘ This danger fi.e. social 
discontent) is most menacmg where the soaal forces 
of cohesion consist predominantly of identificanons of 
the mdividuals of the group with one another, whilst 
leading personahties fail to acquire the significance 
that shoidd fall to them m the process of group-forma- 
tion ’ Here bourgeois idealism, long befiire the advent 
of Efider, unwittingly wntes the charter of barbarous 
Fasasm, Fuhrership, and the Corporate State. With- 
drawung from the future, Fascism appeals to a sav^e 
past for salvation. By a strange irony, Freud becomes 
the apologist of the Fascist philosophy which rejects 
him, which bums his books, and seems repugnant to 
him Yet this IS the irony of all boui^cois culture, 
thaf because it is based on a contradiction, it gives 
nse to the opposite of what it desires. It desires firee- 
dom and mdividual expression, but, because it beheves 
fireedom is to be fiiund in abohtion of social oi^anisa- 
tion. It gives rise to all the tyrannies and bhnd crippling 
necessities of the modem world. Freu dism , attempting 
to cure civilisation of its instinctive distortions, points 
the way to Nazism. 

Is Freud, then, an ally of Fascism, whose psycho- 
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logical mechanism in. the individual his theory explains 
and condemns ? In one sense, yes ! As bourgeois con- 
sciousness breaks down before new reahty, it is aware 
of its failure and this sense of failure is itself a dis- 
mtegratmg force. It is part of the r6le of Freud to 
make overt the rottenness in bourgeois social relattons, 
but there are no ‘ absolutely, hopeless ’ situations, and 
bourgeois culture defends itself from these hu milia ting 
awarenesses by the mechanism of barbaric pseudo- 
rehgious constructs, such as diat of Fasast ideology. 
When consciousness reveak its inadequacy to a situa- 
tion, one can either advance to a wider consciousness 
which ■wdl include the new situation that brought 
about the crisis, or one can regress to a former solution 
of a similar problem m the childhood of the individual 
or the nation. This is the mechanism of neuroses. 
But this is no solution, for the old situation is not the 
same situation, and the nund that frees it too has 
changed. So one gets only a false and pathological 
mfrntihsm, full of illusion and phantasy. Freudism 
can pomt this out but, because of its lack of a saentific 
basis, it cannot show the way to attain the wider 
consaousness. Thus, after all, it is not a therapy, it 
is only a diagnosis. The analyst vainly exposes the 
regressive nature of the neurotic’s solution, if he 
cannot himself provide a better solution. And Freud 
cannot. We can only cast out error with truth, and 
Freud had no new truth to ofier, only a friry-tale 
recording the breakdown of bourgeois civilisation as 
seen in its own mythological terms. 
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In answer to criticism of Freud’s mythology, it has 
often been urged that Freudism is a therapy, not a 
saence. Such defenders admit that emotively-charged 
concepts such as hbido, the censor, the (Edipus complex 
and inhibition have no place m a scientific hypothesis. 
But (they argue) the neurosis is an emotional crisis, 
and the neurotic can only be cured emotionally. It is 
no use talking to hmi about conditioned reflexes. His 
emotions must be stirred, and this justifies die myths 
of psychoanalysis, by which truths are conveyed to 
him fabulously but vividly. 

But just because Freudism is not a science, it fads 
as a therapy. Granted that the neurotic must be 
touched emotionally, are inchvidual psychoanalysts 
really arrogant enough to beheve that the enormous, 
creative force of emotion, the dynamism of society, 
can be directed by them, as mdividuals, and by means 
of such and concepts as those of Freudism ^ Emotion, 
m all Its vivid colouring, is the creation of ages of 
culture actmg on the blind unfeehng mstmcts. All art, 
all education, all day-to-day social expenence, draw 
It out of the heart of the human genotype and direct 
and shape its myriad phenomena. Only soaety as a 
whole can really direct this force in the individua!. 
To imagme that one psychoanalyst can shape it is to 
believe that one can bring down the houses of London 
with a shout. Could any disdphne rooted in saentific 
causality have made so rash a misjudgment of the 
powers of the mdividual, as to beheve that die mighty 
social force of emotion could be harnessed by ‘ Trans- 
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ference of libido ’ to the earnest, nuddle-J^ed and bald 
physidan ? At least the Victorian heroine who wished 
to reform the sinner by a good woman’s love had 
personal charm and unlimited opportumty. 

The innate responses of an organism, the so-called 
instincts, as sudh are unconsaous, mechanical, and 
unafiected by experience. Psychology therefore is 
not concerned with them, for they are the material 
of physiology Psychology, m its study of conscious- 
ness or unconsciousness, can only have for its matenal 
all those psychic contents that results from the modifi- 
cation of responses by expenence. It is this matenal 
that changes, that develops, that is disunctively human, 
that is of importance, and psychology should and in 
practice does ignore the unchanging mstmctual basis as 
a cause. It concerns itself widi the variable, which 
changes not only from age to age but from mdividual 
to individual and m an individual from hour to hour. 

Reflexes are conditioned by experience, by action 
upon the environment. In man the environment con- 
sists of society, and action of education, daily work, 
daily life, what man sees, eats, hears, handles, travels 
in, co-operates in, loves, reverences, is repdfled by — 
the whole fabric of social relations. These in the 
developing instmctual organism, produce the psyche, 
give consdousness its contents and the unconsaous its 
trend, and make man what he is. Consaousness is 
the organ of social adaptation, but sodety is not 
composed of consdousnesses. 

It is true that each contact of organism with the 
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environment not only a&cts the organism but 
afiects the enviromnent. But in studying any nTt<> 
psyche, which is the task of individual psychology, we 
see on the one hand a naked genotype, dumb, ^norant 
and without tradition, whereas, on the other 
forming its environment, we see not only TniHinn^ of 
other individuals but the formulation in brides and 
mortar, in social organisations, in religions, sdences, 
laws and language of the expenence of aeons of human 
activity. Consequently the action of the organism 
upon this mass of consciousness is mmute compared 
with its reaction upon the organism, except m those 
cases where, owir^ to its own mstabihty, ie smallest 
touch is already sufficient to send it over violendy 
into a new position. Such touch® are administered 
by Marx. But in formulating a sdentific psychology 
as in formulating a mechanics, the spectacular side is 
of no importance compared to the underlying causal 
laws, good for the ordinary as wdl as the exceptional 
event. The foct that in certain conditions of instabil- 
ity a cricket ball could cause the sun to explode, does 
not justify us in ima ginin g that cricket balls exert forces 
greater than suns, hi psychology, as in mechanics, 
the reaction of a body on its cosmic environmsit can 
be neglected, as compared to the effect of the world 
on the body. 

Thus psychology must be extracted from sociology, 
not vice versa. For sodology, if sdentific (and the only 
school of sdentific sodology was founded by Marx), 
already includes the conscious formulations and the 
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material accretions, arising from the dialectic of social 
relations, which provide the environment of die 
developing infant psyche. These are the soaal relations 
mto which the organism enters irrespective of its will. 
The single organism is a slave to its environment, just 
as the particle is a slave to tone and space, in spite of 
the fact that the social environment is composed of 
the activities of human organisms and time and space 
are the sum of the relations of particles. We mxist 
establish sociology before we can establish psychology, 
just as we must establish the laws of time and space 
before we can treat satisfactorily of a single particle. 
This is not to say that psychology and sociology are 
die same. Psychology has a province of tremendous 
importance to the human race, but it can only be 
studied saentifically on a background of more general 
laws, just as biology is impossible without the prior 
laws of physics and chemistry. Sociology is the 
foundation of psychology. 

This Freud has failed to see. To him all mental 
phenomena are simply the interaction and mutual dis- 
tortion of the instincts, of which culture and social 
organisations are a projection, and yet this social 
environment, produced by the instincts, is just what 
tortures and inhibits the instincts. Freud is powerless 
to explain causally the intricate and nch movement of 
cultural development, because he is in the position of 
a man trying to life himself off the ground by his 
bootlaces. All this rich culture, its art, its sdence, and 
its institutions, is to Freud merely a projection of man’s 
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instinctive turmoil into unchanging reaht)-, and yet 
this projection continually changes, although the indi- 
vidual mstincts and reahty remain the same. Why do 
soaal relations change ^ Why do psyches alter from 
age to age ? Freud, hke all modem psychologists who 
base themselves on the unchanging instincts of the 
genotype, is powerless to explain the only thing that 
uiterests psychology, the thmg that constitutes psy- 
chology, die perpetual variation and development of 
the mental phenotype. Like Plato’s men in the cave, 
psychoanalysts try to deduce from shadows what is 
happening outside. Looking into the psyche, they are 
mystified by the movements caused by currents m 
outer reality and mistake them for the distortions of 
the cu n niug and oppressed instincts, or for the inter- 
ventions of mysterious ‘ forces ’ that are generated by 
the instincts. Seemg the shadows make a circular 
detour round one place, they assume this to be an 
eternal law of the psyche, the CEdipus complex. It 
does not occur to them that it may be due to an 
obstacle m the environment, round which the shadows 
have to move, and that the complex will alter if the 
obstacle is moved. 

Unable to see psychology causally simply because 
they cannot see it sociologically, Freudism can attain 
to no psychology beyond bourgeois psychology. 
They never advance beyond the view-point of the 
‘individual in avil society’. Whether they study 
primitive man or lay down general lavps of the soul, 
it is always with ideas formulated from a bourgeois 
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psyche studying other bourgeois psyches, and so the 
instmcts play always the part of splendid and free 
brutes, cnppled by the repressions of a cruel culture. 
It is true that to-day the system of production relations 
IS cnppling man’s splendid powers, but Freudian 
‘ hbido ’ in bondage to ‘ repression ’ is a very made- 
quate myth to convey this reahty. It is a pale sub- 
jective reflection of the vital objective situation. The 
old bourgeois symbol of * original sin ’ is better. The 
psyche, a creation of its environment, becomes to 
Freud, who ignores the environment or is ignorant of 
Its mode of change, a creature whom mysterious self- 
generated entities force to become an unhappy bour- 
geois psyche. It is as if a man, seemg a row of trees 
bent m vanous ways by the prevailing winds, were 
without studying the relation between growth and 
enviromnent to deduce that a mysterious complex m 
trees caused them alvrays to lean as the result of a 
death instmct attractmg them to the ground, while 
eternal Eros bade them spring up vertically. Freud’s 
acror is so much the worse because the psyche, studied 
by psychology, is more the result of environmental 
conditions than the whole tree. The psyche is the 
organ of adaptation to social relations, therefore for 
psychology the laws determining social relations are 
fundamental. 

Thus Freudhin, like aU ‘individual’ psychologies, 
breaks down in the most dementary saenttfic desidera- 
tum, that of causahty. Though evolved as a therapy, 
it turns out to be the creed of undiluted pessimism. 
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If we do not know the laws of our environment, we 
cannot know ourselves, and if we caimot know our- 
selves, we can never be firee. If we are full of bitter- 
ness, and this bitterness is die outcome of an mevitable 
instinctual strife, our hearts can never be sweetened. 
If we owe no vital part of our consciousness to our 
environment, it is of no value to change it. ‘New 
skies,’ said Horace, ‘ the exile finds, but the same 
heart.’ — ^If we regard the categories of the present as 
final, and the present is fuU of despair and neurosis, 
of slumps and wars, we can never pass beyond them 
to a successful issue At the best, like the neurotic, we 
can only return to a former successful solution at an 
infantile level — ^to feudalism, barbarian group-leader- 
ship, manisme. Fascism. Indeed Jung invokes as our 
only salvation this very regression, appealing to the 
old barbarous mytihologies to come to our aid, Freud 
at least has the couri^e to spurn this way of escape, 
and so, like a Roman stoic, m decaying classical civilisa- 
tion he treads the die-hard path, and drinks the cup 
of poison to its dregs. 

This conception, apparently refined, of the last fetal 
battle of the gods, is really barbarous, and the first 
step in the pa& to Hmdoo resignation and vegetable 
sanctity. Spengler is the prophet of this res^ation to 
one’s own limitations : 

‘ Only dreamers beheve that there is a way out, 
We are bom in this time and must bravely follow the 
path to the destined end. There is no othCT way. 
Our duty is to hold on to the last position, without 
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hope, without rescue.’ Freud, too, in The Future of 
an Illusion and Group Psychology, sees htde hope for 
culture. Yet he is, in spite of this, more optimistic 
than the Communist m that he beheves that while 
soaety rushes downhill, the psychoanalyst, as an 
mdividual, can do what aU soaety fads to do, and 
cure the neurotic produced by modem conditions. 
This contradictory behef that the mdividual can do 
what the sum of mdividuals, of which he is one, 
cannot do, is characteristic of aU diese bourgeois 
pessimists, and makes it difBcult to take their pessimism 
as completely sincere. 

It IS generally beheved that the relation between 
environment and mdividual is correctly expressed m 
Adler, exponent of Individual psychology, and Freud’s 
foimer pupil. Let us therefore hear him : 

‘In a avdisation where one man is the enemy of 
the other— for this is what our whole mdustnal system 
means — demoralisation is ineradicable, for demoralisa- 
tion and crime are the by-products of the struggle for 
existence as known to our industnalised avilisation.’ 

Surely, it will be said, Adler has escaped from the 
bourgeois cage. Surely he has realised that it is the 
environment, bourgeois capitalism, that produces our 
presait discontents, and not the struggle-for-existence 
of the organism, pushed on by its instmcts, that pro- 
duces bourgeois capitalism. Trae, he here confuses 
industrialisation (machine technique) with the com- 
petition of capitalism which gave rise to it, but is 
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separable from it. He is confounding productive forces 
and productive relations. Yet, at least (itwiU be urged), 
the root of the matter is in him. Let us therefore con- 
tinue the quotation and see his remedy for this ‘ uieradi- 
cable demoralisation : * To limit and do away with 
this demorahsation, a chair of curative pedagogy 
should be established.’ 

This IS the logic of Individual Psychology ! Man’s 
demorahsation, his neurosis, his discontent, his despair, 
are correcdy seen to be due to his environment — 
capitalist social relations. To cure it, however, his 
environment is not to be changed, for the environment 
IS always m all bourgeois economics and sociology 
and m spite of history presumed to be unchangeable. 
Rather, man is to lift himself off the ground by his 
boodaces ; to take pedagogic pills to cure the earth- 
quake of capitalism’s collapse. The pill takes various 
forms : It is a chair of curative pedagogy with Adler 
With Freud the sufferers, if nch enough, are to go 
to an analyst for a course of treatment. This is 
impracticable, Jung reahses, for the poorer classes, so 
we must re-introduce the old myths, of the archetypal 
hero swallowed by the giant fish (‘ Psychology of the 
Unconscious ’.) These are the docton who stand by 
the bedside of soaety in its most gigantic ^ony ! Is 
It surprising that the cnttosm of the Marxist some- 
times contains a tinge of contempt ? 

The Mandan has been often reproached for his 
antagonism to psydioanalysis. It is even asserted that 
the founder, it is said, has no bourgeois illusions ; he 
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IS a thoroughgoing materialist. But he is not. Freud 
IS still possessed by the focal bourgeois illusion, that 
the mdividual stands opposed to an unchangmg soaety 
which trammels him, and within whose constraints 
his instmcts attempt freely to develop the rich and 
varied phenomena of the psyche. Because of that 
illusion Freud thinhs society itself is doomed to frustra- 
tion, and yet thinlcs that one mdividual can cure 
another. He is never able to see that just as man must 
have a fulcrum outside him to hft himself, so the 
mdividual must act on the environment which created 
his consciousness in order to change it. We owe 
much to Freud for his symbolic presaitation of the 
discord between the deep and recent layers of men’s 
minds ; but he caimot heal us, for he cannot even 
teach us that first truth, that we must change the world 
m order to change ourselves. 

The revolt of all the instincts against current social 
rdations, which to Freud is everything and obscures 
his whole horkon, so that he writes all psychology, 
art, religion, culture, pohtics and history m terms of 
this revolt, is only one of many signals to the Marxian 
that, behmd the decayed fii^ade, a new environment is 
bemg realised and in man’s troubled soul a wider 
consciousness, too, awaits dehvery. 
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LIBERTY 

A STUDY IN BOURGEOIS ILLUSION 

M any will have heard a broadcast by H. G. 

Wells in which (commaitmg on the Soviet 
Union) he described it as a ‘ great ecperiment which 
has but half fiilfilled its promise’, it is still a ‘land 
without mental freedom There are also many 
essays of Bertrand Russell in which this philosopher 
explains the importance of liberty, how the enjoyment 
of hberty is the highest and most important goal of 
man. Fisher claims that the history of Europe during 
the last two or three centimes is simply the struggle 
for hberty. Continually and variously by artists, 
scientists, and philosophers ahke, liberty is thus praised 
and man’s right to enjoy it imperiously asserted. 

I agree widi this. Liberty does seem to me the most 
important of all generalised goods — such as justice, 
beauty, truth— that come so easily to our lifs. And 
yet when freedom is dmnissed a strange thing is to be 
noticed. These men— artists, careful of words, scientists, 
mvestigators of the entities denoted by words, philoso- 
phers, scrupulous about the relations between words 
and entities— never define predsdiy what they mean by 
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freedom Ttey seem to assume that it is qmte a clear 
concept, whose defimtion everyone would agree about. 

Yet who does not know that hberty is a concept 
about whose nature men have quarrelled perhaps more 
than about any other ? The histone disputes concern- 
ing predestination, Karma, Free-Will, Moira, salvation 
by frith or works, determinism, Fate, Kismet, the 
categoncal imperative, suffiaent grace, occasionalism, 
Divme Providence, punishment and responsibihty 
have all been about the nature of man’s freedom of 
Will and action. The Greeks, the Romans, the Bud- 
dhists, the Mahomedans, the Catholics, the Jansenists, 
and the Calvinists, have each had different ideas of 
hberty. Why, then, do all these bourgeois mtellectuals 
assume that hberty is a clear concept, understood in 
the same way by all their hearers, and therefore needing 
no defimtion ? Russell, for example, has spent his life 
findmg a really satisfactory defimtion of number and 
even now it is disputed whether he has been successful. 
I can find m his wntings no clear definition of what he 
means by hberty. Yet most people would have sup- 
posed diat men are frr more m agreement as to what 
is meant by a number, than what is meant by hberty. 

This mdefinite use of the words can only mean Hfher 
that they beheve the meaning of the word invariant 
in history or that they use it m the contemporary 
bourgeois sense. If they believe the meaning mvariant, 
it is strange that men have disputed so ofim about 
freedom. These intellectuals must surely be inrapah V 
of such a blunder. They must mean hberty as mpn in 
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tlieir situation experience it That is, they must 
by hberty to have no more restrictions imposed on 
them than they endure at that time. They do not— 
these Oxford dons or successful writers — ^want, for 
example, the restnctions of Fascism, that is quite dear. 
That would not be hberty. But at present, tbaulc God, 
they are reasonably free. 

Now this conception of hberty is superficial, for 
not all theur countrymen are m the same situation. 
A, an mtellectual with a good education, m possession 
of a modest income, with not too uncongenial fiiends, 
unable to afford a yacht, which he would like, but at 
least able to go to the winter sports, considers this 
(more or less) freedom. He would hke that yacht, 
but stiU — ^he can wnte against communism or F^dsm 
or the existmg system. Let us for the moment grant 
that A IS firee. I propose to analyse this statement 
more deeply m a moment, and show that it is partiaL 
But let us for the moment grant that A ery'oys liberty. 

Is B firee ? B is the sweated non-union shop-assistant 
of Houndsditch, workmg seven days of the wedt. He 
knows nothmg of art, saence, or philosophy. He has 
no culture except a few absurd prgudices, his ele- 
mentary school education saw to that. He beheves in 
the supenonty of the English race, the King’s wisdom 
and loving-kmdness to his subjects, the real existence 
of God, the Devil, Hell, and Sm, and the widcedness 
of sexual mtercourse unless palliated by marriage. 
His knowledge of world evaits is derived firom the 
News of the World, on other days he has no time to 
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read the papers. He bekeves that when he dies he will 
(with luck) enter into eternal bliss. At present, how- 
ever, his greatest dread is that, by displeasing his 
employer m some tnfle, he may become unemployed. 

B’s trouble is plainly lack of leisure m which to 
culttvate freedom. C does not suffer from this. He 
is an unemployed middle-aged man. He is free for 
24 hours a day. He is free to go anywhere — ^in the 
streets and parks, and m the Museums. He is allowed 
to think of anythmg — ^the Einstein theory, the Frege 
defimtion of classes, or the doctnne of the Immaculate 
Conception. Regrettably enough, he does none of 
these things. He quarrels with his wife, who calk 
him a good-for-nothmg waster, and with his children, 
who because of the Means Test have to pay his rent, 
and with his former friends, because they can eiyoy 
pleasures he cannot afford. Fortunately he is free to 
remove himself from exastaice, and this one afternoon, 
when his wife is out and there is plenty of money m 
the gas-meter, he wall do. 

A IS free. Are B and C ? I assume that A will 
reply that B and C are not free. If A asserts that B 
and C do enjoy real liberty, most of us, without 
further defimtion, will know what to think of A’s 
idea of hberty. But a Wells, a Forster, or a Russell 
would doubdess ^ree, as vehemendy as us, that this 
is not hberty, but a degrading slavery to environment. 
He will say that to free B and C we must raise them 
to A’s levd, the level, let us say, of the Oxford don. 
lake the Oxford don, B and C must have leisure and 
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a modest mcome with which to enjoy the good t-hmg c 
and the good ideas of the world. 

But how is this to be brought about ? Bourgeois 
social relations are what we have now. No one 
that the dynamic motive of such relations is private 
profit. Here bourgeois economists and Marxists are 
agreed. Moreover, if causality has any meaning, and 
unless we are to throw all saentific method overboard, 
current economic relations and the unfreedom of B 
and C must be causally inter-related. 

We have, then, bourgeois sodal relations on the one 
hand, and these varying degrees of unfreedom— A, 
B, and C — on the other hand, mterconnected as cause 
and effect. So far, either m^ht be cause, for we have 
not yet decided whether mental states arise from social 
relations, or vice versa. But as soon as we ask how 
action is to solve the problem, we see which is primary. 
It IS useless to give B, by means of lectures and picture 
galleries, opportunity for understanding philosophy or 
viewing masterpieces of art. He has no time to acquire, 
before starting work, the taste for them or afier 
startmg work the time to gratify it. Nor is C free to 
enjoy the riches of bourgeois culture as long as his 
whole existence is clouded by his economic position. 
It is circumstances that are imprisoning consaousness, 
not vice versa. It is not because B and C are unen- 
lightened that they are members of the working cla^, 
but because they are members of the workup dass, 
they are unenlightened. And Russell, who writes In 
Praise of Idleness, praises r^hdy, for he is clever because 
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he is idle and bourgeois, not idle and bourgeois because 
he IS clever. 

We now see the cause and efifect of the situation. 
We see that it is not this freedom and unfreedom 
which produce bourgeois social relations, but that 
bourgeois soaal relations alike give rise to these two 
extremes, the freedom of the idle bourgeois, and the 
unfreedom of the proletarian worker. It is plain that 
this eflfect, if undesirable, can only be changed by 
changmg the cause. 

Thus the mteUectual is faced with another problem, 
like that when he had to define more precisely who 
enjoyed the hberty he regarded as contemporary. 
Does he wish that there should exist for ever these 
two states of captivity and freedom, of misery and 
happiness ? Can he enjoy a freedom which is sustained 
by the same cause as the workers’ unfreedom ? For if 
not, he must advance further, and say, ‘bourgeois 
social relations must be changed ’. Change they will, 
precisely because of this unfreedom they mcreasingly 
generate ; but to-day the intellectual must decide 
whether his will will be part of the social forces makitig 
for change, or vainly pitted gainst them. 

But how are bourgeois social relations to be changed ? 
Not by a mere effort of the will, for we saw that the 
mind was made by social relations, not vice versa. It 
is matter, the quantitative foundation of quahtative 
ideology, that must be changed. It is not enough to 
argue and convince. Work must be done. The 
environment must be altered. 
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Science shows us how. We achieve our wants 
always, not by the wiE alone, not by merely wishing 
them mto beii^, but with action aided by cognition, 
by utilising the physical laws of reahty. We move 
mountains, not by the mere movement of desire, but 
because we understand the ngidly determined laws of 
kinetics, hydrauhcs, and electncal engineering and can 
guide our actions by them. We attam freedom— that 
IS, the fulfilment of our wdl — by obedience to the 
laws of reahty. Observance of diese laws is simple ; 
It is the discovery of them that is the difficulty, and 
this IS the task of science. 

Thus, the task of defining hberty becomes stdl 
harder. It is not so easy after all to establish even a 
contemporary definition of hberty. Not only has the 
mteUectual already had to decide to change bourgeois 
soaal relations, but he must now find out the laws of 
motion of society, and fit social relations mto a causal 
scheme. It is not enough to want to be free ; it is 
also necessary to know. 

Only one scientific analysis of the law of motion of 
soaal relations exists, that of Marxism. For the under- 
standing of how, physically, at the material level of social 
bemg, quantitative movements of capital, of matter, of 
stuff, provide the causal predictive basis of soaety, and 
pass via social relations mto the quahtative changes of 
mmrl will, and ideology, it is necessary to refer the 
bourgeois intdlectual to Marx, Engels, Pl ek ha n ov, Lenin 
and Bukharm. Let us suppose that he has now done 
fbis and returns agam to the difficult pursuit of hberty. 
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His causal conception of society will now enable 
bim to realise tliat the task of making social relations 
produce liberty is as rigidly conditioned by reabty as 
the task of making matter fulfil his desire m the form 
of machines. All matter— machmery, capital, men— 
and the relations which they exhibit in soaety — can 
only move m accordance with causal laws. This 
mvojves first that the old relations must be broken 
down, just as a house must be pulled down if we 
would entirely rebuild it, and the transition, pulhng 
up and putting down, must follow certain laws. We 
cannot pull up the foundation first, or build the roof 
before the walls. 

This transitional stage involves the alteration of all 
the adherences between humans and the capital, 
machinery and materials, which mediate social rela- 
tions. These must no longer adhere to mdividual 
persons — the bourgeois class — but to all members of 
soaety. This change is not a mere change of ownership, 
for It also involves that no individuals can derive 
profit from ownership without working. The goods 
are not destined to go the round of the market — the 
profit movement — ^but direcdy into use — ^the use move- 
mait. Moreover, this involves that aU the visible 
institutions depending on private profit relations — ^laws, 
church, bureaucracy, judiciary, army, pohce, educa- 
tion— must be pulled down and rebuilt. The bour- 
geoisie cannot do this, for it is by means of these very 
institutions— pnvate property (the modest income), 
law, university, avil service, privileged position, etc. — 
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that they attain their freedom. To expect them to 
destroy these relations on which, as we saw, their 
freedom, and the workers’ unfreedom, depend, is to 
ask them to go in quest of captivity, which, since 
hberty is what all men seek, they will not do. But 
the opposite is the case with the unfree, with the 
proletariat. The day they go in search of hberty, they 
revolt. The bourgeois, fighting for his hberty, must 
necessarily find himself in antagonism to the non- 
bourgeois, also fightmg for hberty. The eventual issue 
of this struggle is due to the fact that capitalist economy, 
as it develops, makes ever narrower the class which 
really owns hberty, until the day comes when the 
intellectual, the doctor, the petty bourgeois, the derk, 
and the peasant, realise that they too are not after all 
free. And they see that the fight of the proletariat is 
their f^ht. 

What, to the proletarian, is hberty — ^the extamaina- 
non of those bourgeois institutions and relations which 
hold them in captivity— is necessarily compulsion and 
restramt to the bourgeois, just as the old bourgeois 
hberty generated non-hberty for the worker. The two 
notions of hberty are irreconcilable. Once the prole- 
tariat is in power, all attempts to re-establish bourgeois 
social relations will be attacks on proletarian hberty, 
and -win therefore be repulsed as fiercely as men 
repulse all attacks on thdr hberty. This is the meanii^ 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and why with 
it there is censorship, ideological acerbity, and all the 
other devices developed by the bourgeois in the 
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evolution of die coercive State which, secures his 
freedom. 

There is, however, one vital difference. Bourgeois 
social relations, generating the hberty of the bour- 
geois and the non-hberty of the proletarian, depend 
on the existence of both freedom and unfreedom for 
their continuance. The bourgeois could not enjoy his 
idleness without the labour of the worker, nor the 
worker remain m a bourgeois relationship without the 
coercive guidance and leadership of the bourgeois. 
Thus the hberty of the few is, m bourgeois social 
relations, budt on the unfreedom of the many. The 
two Nations dwell in perpetual antagonism. But 
after the dispossession of the bourgeoisie, the antagon- 
ism between the expropriated and therefore unfree 
bourgeois, and the inheriting and therefore free prole- 
tariat, is only temporary. For the owners of the means 
of production, being also the workers of that means, 
do not need the existence of an expropriated dass. 
When, therefore, the transition is complete, and the 
bourgeois dass is either absorbed or has died out, 
there is no longer an unfree compelled class. That is 
what is meant by the ‘ withering away ’ of the State 
into a dasdess soaety, after the transitional period 
such as IS now taking place in Russia. 

This, stated in its simplest terms, is the causal process 
whereby bourgeois social relations can chaise mto 
new social relations not generatmg a mass of unfreedom 
as the opposite pole to a little freedom. We have pur- 
posdy made it simple. A fuller discussion, such as 
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Marx gives, would make dearer the fluid interpeaie- 
tratmg nature of the process ; how it is brought about 
causaUy by capitahst economy itself, which cannot 
stand stdl, but clumps continually into greater cen- 
tralisation, givmg rise to imperialistic wars, which 
man wdl not forever tolerate, and to viler and viler 
cash relations, filling men with hate, which will one 
day become hate for the system. And as capitalism 
perpetrates these enormities, the cause of revolt, it 
gives the proletariat the means of revolt, by mak i i ^ 
ttipm unite, become more consaous and organised, 
so that, when the time of revolt comes, they have 
both the solidarity and executive ability needed to 
over the ad m inistration of the bourgeois property. 
At the same time bourgeois social relations reveal 
that even their freedom is not real fieedom, that 
bourgeois freedom is almost as imprisoning to its 
eryoyers as the worker^s unfireedom. And thus the 
bourgeoisie does not find itself as a solid dass, arrayed 
against the proletanat, but there are divisions m its 
own ranks, a few at first, and then more and more. 
The revolution takes place as soon as the proletariat 
are sufflciently organised by thdr fight against bom- 
geois sodal relations to co-operate, sufl&dently harried 
by their growmg unfieedom to demand a new world 
at all costs *, and when, on the other side, as a resdt 
of the developmg contradictions of capitalism, the 
bourgeois themsdves have lost their gnp. 

Let us, therefore, go deeper, and examine more 
dosely the true nature of bourgeois fireedom. Are 
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H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, E. M. Forster, you, 
reader, and I, really free ^ Do we enjoy even mental 
freedom? For if we do not enjoy that, we certainly 
do not eqoy physical freedom. 

Bertrand Russell is a philosopher and a mathe- 
matician. He takes the method of science senously, 
and apphes it to various fields of thought. He beheves 
diat thoughts are simply special arrangements of matter, 
even though he cafls matter nund-stuff. He agrees 
that to every psychism corresponds a neurism, that 
life is a speaal chemical phenomenon, just as thought 
is a special biological phenomenon. He is not taken 
in by the nonsense of entelechies and pure memory. 

Why then docs he refram from applymg these cate- 
gories, used everywhere else, to the concept of hberty ? 
In what sense can he beheve man to be ever completely 
free ? What meaning can he attach to the word free^ 
dom ? He righdy detects the idealistic hocus-pocus of 
smuggling God mto saence as the Life-Force, entelechy, 
or the first cause, for the sleight of hand it is. But 
his hberty is a kmd of God ; something which he 
accepts on faidi, somehow intervemng m the affairs 
of the umverse, and unconnected widh causality. 
Russell’s hberty and his philosophy live in different 
worlds. He has made theology meet science, and seen 
that dieology is a barbarous rehc. But he has not 
performed the last act of integration ; he has not asked 
science’s opinion of this belief that the graduate of one 
of the better universities, with a moderate income, con- 
aderable intelligence, and some leisure, is really free. 
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It IS not a question of whedier man has in some 
mystenous fashion free will. For if that were the 
problem, all men either would or would not have free 
will, and therefore all men would or would not have 
hberty. If freedom consists in havit^ free will, and 
men have free will, we can will as freely under a Fascist, 
or proletarian, as under a bourgeois Government. But 
everyone admits that there are degrees of hberty. ha 
what therefore does this difference in hberty consist ? 

Although hberty does not then depend on free will, 
it wiU help us to understand hberty if we consider what 
is the freedom of the will. Free wiU consists in this, 
that man is consaous of the motive that dictates his 
action. Without this consciousness of antecedent 
motive, there is no free will. I raise my hand to ward 
off a blow. The blow dictated my action ; none the 
less, I was conscious that I wanted to ward off the blow ; 
I willed to do so. My will was free ; it was an act of 
my will. There was a cause ; but I was conscious of a 
free vohtion. And I was conscious of the cause, of the 
blow. 

In sleep a tickhng of the soles of the feet actuates 
the plantar reflex. Such an action we call involuntary. 
Just as the wardmg movement was ehcited by an out- 
side stimulus, so was the bendmg of the 1^. None the 
less, we regard the second as unfree, involuntary. It was 
not preceded by a conscious motive. Nor were we con- 
scious of the cause of our action. We thus see that free 
will exists in so fer as we are conscious of an antecedent 
motive in our mind, regarded as the immediate cause 
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of action. If dus motive, or act of will, is itself free, and 
not forced, we must also be m turn consaous of the 
antecedent motive that produced it. Free wdl is not 
therefore the opposite of causahty ; it is on the contrary 
a special and late aspect of causality, it is the consciousness 
of causahty. That is why man naturally fits all happen- 
ings outside him in a causal frame ; because he is con- 
saous of causahty m himself. Otherwise it would be a 
mystery if man, experiencmg only uncausahty in free 
will, should assume, as he does, that all other thmgs are 
linked by causality. If, however, he is only assuming 
that other objects obey the same laws as he does, both 
the genesis and success of causahty as a cogmtive frame- 
work for reahty axe explicable. 

Causality and freedom thus are aspects of each other. 
Freedom is the consaousness of necessity. The universe 
as a whole is completely free, because that which is not 
free is determined by something else outside it. But all 
things are, by defimtion, contained in the universe, 
therefore the umverse is determined by nothing but 
itself. But every individual thing m the umverse is 
determined by other dungs, because the universe is 
material. This matenahty is not ‘ given ’ in the defini- 
tion of the universe, but is exacdy what science estab- 
lishes when It expilains the world actively and positively. 

Thus the only absolute freedom, hke the only absolute 
truth, is the umverse itself. But parts of the universe 
have varying degrees of freedom, according to theu 
degrees of selfidetermination. In self-detenmnation, the 
causes are within the thing itself ; thus, in the sensation 
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of firee 'wiU, the antecedent cause of an action is the 
conscious thought of an individual, and since the action 
IS also that of the individual, we talTr of freedom, 
because there is self-determination. 

The freedom of free will can only be relative. It is 
idiaractenstic of die more recendy evolved cat^ories 
that they contain more freedom. The matter of which 
man is composed is m spatio-temporal relation with all 
odier matter m the umverse, and its position in space 
and time is only to a small d^ree selfdetermined. 
Man’s perception, however, is to a less degree in relation 
with the rest of the universe ; it is a more exclusive 
kuid of perception that sees litde not m the immediate 
vicinity of man, or m which it is not interested, and it 
is largely moulded by memory, that is, by internal 
causes. Hence it is freer, more selfdetermined, dian the 
spatio-temporal relations of dead matter. Man’s con- 
saousness is still more self-determined, particularly in 
Its later developments, such as conscious volition. 

Man constandy supposes that he is freer than he is. 
Freudian research has recendy shown that events at the 
level of bemg — ^i.e. unconsaous physiological events — 
may give rise to disturbances which usurp conscious 
functions. In such cucumstances a man may not be 
conscious of the motives of his actions, although he 
beheves he is. He is therefore unfree, for his will’s 
determination arises from events outside consciousness. 
An example is die neurotic. The neurotic is unfrce. He 
attains freedom by attaining self determination, that is, 
by makmg conscious, motives which before were un- 
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conscious. Thus he becomes captam of his soul. I am 
not now discussing the validity of the vanous methods 
by which this knowledge is ohtamed, or what neuro- 
logical me aning we are to give to the Freudian sym- 
bolism. I agree with this basic assumption of Freudian 
thereapy, that man always obtains more freedom, more 
self-detcrminatton, by a widening of consaousness or, 
in other words, by an increase of knowledge. In the 
case of his own nund, man, by obtaining a knowledge 
of its causality, and the necessity of its functioning, 
obtains more freedom. Here too freedom is seen to 
be a special form of determinism, namely, the con- 
saousness of it. 

But man cannot simply sit and contemplate his own 
mind m order to grasp its causahty. His body, and like- 
wise his mind , is m constant metabohc relation with the 
rest of the umverse. As a result, when we want to trace 
any causal mental sequence, in order to be consaous of 
it, we find it inextricably commingled with events in 
the outer world. At an eady stage we find we must 
seek freedom in the outer as well as the inner world. 
We must be ccmsdous, not only of our own laws, but 
of those of outer reality. Man has always realised that 
whatever free will may m^n it is not will alone, but 
action also which is involved m hberty. For example, I 
am immersed m a plaster cast so that I cannot bhnk an 
eyelid. None the less, my will is completely free. Am 
I therefore completely free ? Only extremely idealistic 
philosophers would suggest that I am. A free will is 
therefore not enough to secure liberty, but our actions 
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also must be unconstrained. Now everyone realises that 
the outer environment continually constrains our firee- 
dom, and that firee will is no freedom unless it can act 
what It wiHs. It follows that to be really free we must 
also be able to do what we freely will to do 
But this freedom, too, leads us back to determinism. 
For we find, and here no philosopher has ever disputed 
it, that the environment is completely deterministic. 
That IS to say, whatever motion or phenomenon we 
see, there is always a cause for it, which is itself caused, 
and so on. And the same causes, m die same arcum- 
stances, always secure the same effects. Now an under- 
standing of this iron determinism brings freedom. For 
the more we understand the causality of the umverse, 
the more we are able to do what we freely will. Our 
knowledge of the causahty of water enables us to build 
ships and cross the seas ; our knowledge of the laws of 
air enables us to fly ; our knowledge of the inevitable 
behaviour of materials enables us to build houses and 
bndges ; our knowledge of the necessary movements 
of the planets enables us to construct calendars so that 
we sow, embark on voyages, and set out to meet eadi 
other at the times most conducive to achieving what 
we will to do. Thus, m the outer world too, deter- 
minism is seen to produce freedom, freedom is under- 
stood to be a special form of necessity, the consctousness 
of necessity. We see that we attain freedom by our 
consciousness of the causahty of subjective mental 
phpnnmffna together With OUT consaousness of the 
causahty of external phenomena. And we are not 
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jUTprised dieit the characteristic of the behaviour of 
objects — causahty — ^is also a characteristic of consaous- 
aess, for consciousness itself is only an aspect of an 
object— the body. The more we gain of this double 
understandmg, the more free we become, possessing 
both free and free action. These are not two 
mutually exclusive thmgs, free -will versus determimsm 
— but on the contrary they play mto each other’s hands. 
From dns it follows that ^e animals are less free than 
Creatures of impulse, actmg they know not why, 
subject to all the chances of nature, of other animals, of 
geographical accidents and climatic change, they are at 
die mercy of necessity, precisely because they are uncon- 
saous of it. 

That is not to say they have no freedom, for they 
possess a degree of freedom They have some know- 
ledge of the causality of their environment, as is shown 
by their manipulations of time and space and material — 
die bird’s flig ht, the hare’s leap, the ant’s nest. They 
have some inner self-determination, as is shown by their 
behaviour. But compared to man, they are unfree. 

Implicit in the conception of thinkers hke Russell and 
Forster, that all soaal relations are restramts on spon- 
taneous hberty, is the assumption that the animal is the 
only completely free creature. No one constrains the 
solitary carnivore to do anything. This is of course an 
anaait frllacy Rousseau is the femous exponent. Man 
is bom free but is everywhere in chains. Alwaj^ m the 
bourgeois mmd is this legend of a golden age, of a 
perfeedy good man corrapted by institutions. Un- 
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fortunately not only is man not good without institu- 
tions, he IS not evil either. He is no man at all ; he is 
neither good nor evd ; he is an unconscious brute. 

Russell’s idea of hberty is the unplulosophical idea of 
bestiality. Narkover School is not such a bad illustration 
of Russell’s hberty after all. The man alone, uncon- 
stramed, answerable only to his instincts, is Russell’s 
free man. Thus all man’s painful progress ftrom the 
beasts is held to be useless. AU men’s work and sweat 
and revolutions have been away from freedom. If this 
is true, and -if a man beheves, as most of us do, as 
Russell does, diat freedom is the essential goal of human 
effort, then civilisation should be abandoned and we 
should return to the woods. I am a Communist because 
I beheve in freedom. I criticise Russell, and Wells, and 
E. M. Forster, because I believe they are the champions 
of unfreedom. 

But this is going too ftu, it will be said. How can these 
men, who have defended freedom of thought, action, 
and morahty, be champions of unfreedom ? Let us pro- 
ceed with our analysis and we shall see why. 

Soaety is a creation by which man attains a fuller 
measure of freedom than the beasts. It is society and 
soaety alone, that differentiates man quahtatively from 
the beasts. The essential feature of soaety is economic 
production. Man, the individual, cannot do what he 
wants alone. He is unfree alone. Therefore he attains 
freedom by co-operation with his fellows. Saence, by 
which he becomes consaous of outer reahty, is sociaL 
Art, by which he becomes consaous of his feelings, is 
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sodal. Economic production, by wbicii he m a ke s outer 
reality conform to his feeling, is social, and generates in 
its mterstices science and art. It is economic production 
dien that gives man freedom. It is because of economic 
production that man is free, and beasts are not. This is 
dear from the fret that economic production is the 
mampulation, by means of agriculture, horse-taming, 
road-buddu^, car-construction, light, heating, and 
other engineenng, of the environment, conformably 
to man’s mil. It enables man to do what he wills ; and 
he can only do what he wills with the help of others. 
Widiout roads, food supplies, machines, houses, and 
clothes, he would be hke the man in a plaster cast, who 
can wOl what he likes, and yet is not a free man but a 
captive. But even his free will depends on it. For con- 
sdousness develops by the evolution of language, 
sdaice, and art, and these are all bom of economic 
production. Thus the freedom of man’s actions depends 
on his material level, on his economic production. The 
more advanced the economic production, the freer the 
dvilisation. 

But, It will be argued, economic production is just 
what entails all the ‘ constraints ’ of soaety. Daily work, 
division of labour under superintendents, all ifre laws of 
contract and capital, all the regulations of sodety, arise 
out of this work of economic production. Precisely, for, 
as we saw, freedom is the consaousness of causahty. 
And by economic production, which makes it possible 
for man to achieve in action his will, man becomes 
consdous of the means necessary to achieve it. That a 
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lever must be of a certain length to move the stone man 
wills to move is one consequence ; the other is that a 
certain number of men must co-operate in a certain way 
to wield the lever. From lids it is only a matter of 
development to the complicated macbinery of modem 
life, with all its elaborate social relations. 

Thus all the ‘ constraints ‘ obligations ‘ inhibi- 
tions and ‘ duties ’ of society are the very means by 
which freedom is obtained by men. Liberty is thus the 
social consciousness of necessity. Liberty is not just 
necessity, for all reality is umted by necessity. Liberty 
is the consciousness of necessity — ^in outer reality, in 
myself, and m the social relations which mediate be- 
tween outer reality and human selves. The beast is a 
victim of mere necessity, man is in society conscious 
and self-determined. Not of course al^olutely so, but 
more so than the beast. 

Thus freedom of action, freedom to do what we will, 
the vital part of hberty, is seal to be secured by the 
social consciousness of necessity, and to be generated 
in the process of economic production. The price of 
hberty is not eternal vigilance, but eternal work. 

But what is the relation of society to the other part 
of Hberty, freedom to will? Economic production 
makes man free to do what he wills, but is he free to 
will what he will ? 

"We saw that he was only free to do what he willed 
by attammg the consciousness of outer necessity. It is 
equally true that he is only free to will what he will by 
attaining the consdousness of inner necessity. More- 
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Dver, these two are not antagonistic, but, as we shall 
low^ find, they are one Consciousness is the result 
of a specific and highly important form of economic 
production. 

Suppose someone had performed the regrettable 
experiment of turning Bertrand Russell, at the age of 
tune months, over to a goat foster-mother, and leavmg 
him to her care, m some remote spot, unvisited by 
human beings, to grow to manhood. When, say forty 
years later, men first visited Bertrand Russell, would 
they find him with the manuscripts of the Aitalysis of 
Mind and the Analysis of Matter in his hands ^ Would 
they even find him in possession of his defimtion of 
number, as the class of all classes ? No. In contradiction 
to his present state, his behaviour would be both 
illogical and impohte. 

It looks, therefore, as if Russell, as we know and 
value him, is primarily a social product. Russell is a 
philosopher and not an animal because he was taught 
not only manners, but language, and so given access to 
the sodal wisdom of ages of effort. Language filled his 
head with ideas, showed him what to observe, taught 
him logic, put all other men s wisdom at his disposal, 
and awoke in him afiectively the elementary decenaes 
of society — ^morality, justice, and hberty. Russell’s con- 
sciousness, hkc that of all useful soaal objects, was a 
creation. It is Russell’s consciousness that is distmc- 
tively him, that is what we value in him , as compared 
to an anthropoid ape. Society made him,just as it makes 
a hat. 
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It goes without saying that Russell’s ‘ natural gifb ’ 
(or, as we say more stncdy, his genotype) were of 
importance to die outcome. But that is only to say that 
the material condidons die finished product. Society 
is well aware fiat it cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear or, except in special circumstances, a don out 
of a cretin. But it is also aware fiat out of iron ore you 
can make rocks, bridges, ships, or micrometers, and, 
out of that plastic material, man’s genotype, you can 
make Aztecs, ancient Egyptians, Athenians, Prussians, 
proletarians, parsons, or public schoolboys. 

It also goes almost without saying that a man is not 
a hat. He is a unique social product, the original of 
Buder’s fantasy of machines fiat gave birth to machines. 
He himself is one of those machines. The essential trufi 
about man, as compared with hats, is that he is not a 
baf^ but the man who wears it. And the essential truth 
about this fashioning process of man by society, is that 
the fashioning is primarily of his consciousness, a process 
fiat does not take place with anything else. Now it is 
precisely because society elaborates his consaousness, 
that TTian, although a social product like a hat, is capable 
of firee wiU, whereas a hat, bemg unconsdous, is not 
capable of free will. The commg-to-be of a man, his 
‘ growing up ’, IS soaety fashioning itself, a group of 
consciousnesses, themselves ma d e by previous con- 
sciousnesses, making another. So the torch of hberty 
is handed on, and bums soil brighter. But it is in hving 
that man’s consciousness takes its distinctive stamp, and 
living IS simply entering into social relations. 
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But, it will be urged, man — ^the mdividual — sees the 
world for himself alone — ^mountains, sky', and sea. 
Alone in his study he reflects on &.te and death True. 
But mountains and sea have a meaning to him, pre- 
cisely because he is articulate-speakmg, because he has 
a soaally-moulded consciousness. Death, fete, and sea 
are higUy-evolved social concepts. Each individual 
contnbutes a htde to altering and elaborating them, but 
how small a contribution compared to the immense 
pressure of the past ! Language, science, and art are all 
simply the results of man’s umtmg with his fellows 
socially to learn about himself and outer reality, m order 
to impose his desires upon it. Both knowledge and 
effort are only possible in co-operation, and both are 
made necessary by man’s struggles to be freer. 

Thus man’s inner freedom, the conscious will, actmg 
towards consaous ends, is a product of society ; it is 
an economic product. It is the most refined of the pro- 
ducts soaety achieves in its search for freedom. Soaal 
consciousness flowers out of social effort. We give vent 
in eSbrt to our instinctive desires. Learning how to 
accomplish them, we learn somethmg about the nature 
of rcahty and how to master it. This wisdom modifies 
the nature of our desires, which become more conscious, 
more full of accurate images of reahty. So enriched, the 
desires become subtler, and, m working to achieve 
profounder goals, m more elaborate economic produc- 
tion, gam still deeper insight into reahty, and, as con- 
sequence, themselves become yet more enriched. Thus, 
m dialectic process, social being generates social mmd, 
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and this interplay between deepening inner and outer 
reality is conserved and passed on by culture. Man, as 
society advances, has a consciousness composed less and 
less of unmodified instinct, more and more of socially- 
feshioned knowledge and emotion. Man understands 
more and more clearly the necessities of his own being 
and of outer reality. He becomes increasingly more firee. 

The illusion that our minds are firee to the extent that, 
Hke the beasts, we are unconscious of the causality of our 
mental states, is just what secures our unfireedom. 
Bourgeois society to-day clearly exhibits m practice 
this truth, which we have established by analysis in 
theory. The bourgeois believes diat hberty consists in 
absence of social organisation ; that liberty is a n^ative 
quahty, a deprivation of existing obstacles to it ; and 
not a positive quahty, the reward of endeavour and 
wisdom. This behef is itself the outcome of bourgeois 
soaal relations. As a result of it, the bourgeois intel- 
lectual IS unconscious of the causality that makes his 
consaousness what it is. Like the neurotic who refuses 
to bdieve that his compulsion is the result of a certain 
imconsaous complex, die bourgeois refuses to bdieve 
diat his conception of hberty as a mere deprivation of 
social restramts arises firom bourgeois sodal relations 
themselves, and that it is just this illusion which is con- 
strainmg bun on every side. He refuses to see that his 
own limited hberty ; the captivity of the worker, and 
all the contradictions of developing bourgeois relations 
— ^pacifism, fascism, war, hate, cruelty, disease — are 
bound m one net of causahty, that each is influenced by 
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and diat therefore it is fallaaous to suppose a 
simple effort of the -will of the fcee man, without know- 
ledge of the causes, will banish fascism, war, and slumps. 
Because of his basic Macy, dm type of intellectual 
always tries to cure positive social evils, such as wars, by 
negative individual actions, such as non-co-operation, 
passive resistance or consaentious objection. This is 
because he cannot rid himself of the assumption that the 
individual is free. But we have shown that the indi- 
vidual IS never free. He can only attain freedom by 
social co-operation. He can only do what he wants by 
using soad forces. If, therefore, he wishes to stop 
poverty, war, and misery, he must do it, not by passive 
resistance, but by usmg social relations. But in order to 
use sodal relations he must understand them. He must 
become conscious of the laws of society, just as, if he wants 
to lever up a stone, he must know the laws of levers. 

Once the bourgeois mteHectual can see that society 
is the only instrument of freedom, he has advanced a 
step frrther along the road to freedom. But until then 
he is unfree. True he is a logician, he understands the 
causality of nature, Emstem’s theones, all the splenchd 
apparatus of social discovery, but he still beheves in a 
magic world of social relatiom divorced from these 
theories, in which only the god of bourgeois liberty 
rules. This is proved, not only in his theory, in the way 
his doctrine of liberty is accepted hke a theological 
dogma, and never made to square with aU his philo- 
sophic and saentific knowledge ; but it is also proved 
in action, when the bourgeois intellectual is powerless 
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to Stop the development of mcreasii^ unfreedom in 
bourgeois soaety. All the compulsions of militancy, 
fascism, and economic distress harry contemporary 
soaety, and all he can oppose to them is individualistic 
action, conscientious objection and passive resistance. 
This is bound to be the case if he is unfree. Like a 
man who beheves he can walk upon the water and 
drowns in it, the bourgeois intellectual asserts a measure 
of freedom that does not m fret exist, and is therefore 
unfree mentally and physically. "Who cannot see iron 
compulsion stalking through the bourgeois world to- 
day? We are free when we can do what we will. 
Society is an instrument of freedom in so frr as it secures 
what men want. The members of bourgeois society, 
all of them, worker, capitalist, and capitalist-intellectual, 
want an maease in material wealth, happiness, freedom 
from strife, from danger of death, security. But bour- 
geois society to-day produces a decrease in material 
wealth and also creates unemployment, unhappiness, 
strife, insecurity, constant war. Therefore all who live 
m bourgeois society — demoaatic, Fasast or Roosevel- 
tian — are unfree, for bourgeois soaety is not giving 
them what they desire. The fact that they have, or 
have not, votes or ‘ freedom of speech ’ does not alter, 
in any way, their unfreedom. 

Why does not bourgeois society fulfil the wants of 
its members ? Because it does not understand the laws 
of economic production — ^it is unorganised and un- 
planned. It is unconsaous of the necessities of economic 
production, and, because of that, cannot make economic 
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production fulfil its desires. Why is it unconscious of 
the necessities of economic production ? Because, for 
historical reasons, it believes that economic production 
IS best when each man is left firee to produce for himself 
what seems to him most profitable to produce. In 
other words, it beheves that fireedom is secured by the 
larV of social organisation of the individual in the func- 
tion of soaety, economic production. As we saw, this 
individual fireedom through unconsaousness is a 
delusion. Unconscious, deluded bourgeois soaety is 
therefore unfiree. Even Russell is unfiree ; and in the 
next war, as in the last, will be put m gaol. 

This very unfreedom — expressed as mdividuahsm — 
in the basic function of society, ultimately generates 
every form of external constraint. The bourgeois 
revolutionary asserted a fallaaous hberty— that man 
was bom good and was everywhere m chains, that 
institutions made him bad. It turned out that this 
hberty he claimed was individualism in pnvate produc- 
tion. This revealed its frlladous nature as a freedom by 
appearing at once as a restraint. For it could only be 
secured, it was only a name, for unrestricted right to 
own the means of production, which is m itself a 
restriction on those who are thus alienated from their 
livelihood. Obviously, what I own absolutely my 
ndghbour is restricted from touching. 

All sodal relations based on duty and privilege were 
changed by the bourgeois revolution into exclusive and 
forcible rights to ownership of cash. I produce fr)r my 
individual sdf, for profit. Necessarily, therefore, I pro- 
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duce for the market, not for use. I work for cash, not 
from duty to my lord or retainer. My duties to the 
State could aE now be compounded for cash. All my 
obligations of contract, whether of marr^e or sodd 
organisation, could be compounded for cash. Cash 
appeared as the only obligation between men and men, 
who were otherwise apparently completely free — ^free 
master, free labourer, free producer, free consumer, free 
markets, free trade, free entrepreneur, the free flow of 
capital from hand to hand and land to land. And even 
man’s obligations to cash appeared an obligation of cash 
to him, to be absolutely owned by him. 

This dissolution of social obligations could be justified 
if man was free in himself, and i£, doing what seemed 
best for him, for his own good and profit, he would in 
fact get what he desired, and so secure freedom. It was 
a return to the apparent liberty of the jungle, where 
each beast struggles only for himself and owes no 
obligations to anyone But this hberty, as we saw, is 
an illusion. The beast is less free than man. The desnes 
of the jungle cancel each other out, and no one gets 
exaedy what he wants. No beast is free. 

This fiillacy at once revealed itself as a frllacy in tie 
foEowing way. Complete freedom to own property 
meant that society found itsdf divided into haves and 
have-nots, like the beasts in the jungle. The have-nots, 
each trymg to do what was best for him in the given 
circumstances, accordmg to die bourgeois doctrme of 
hberty, would have forably seized the property fixim 
the haves. But this would have been complete anarchy, 
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and though anarchy, according to bourgeois theory, is 
complete liberty, m practice die bourgeois speedily sees 
diat to hve in the jungle is not to be free. Property is 
the basis of his mode of living In such circumstances 
social production could not be earned on, and society 
would dissolve, man return to savagery, and freedom 
altogether perish. Thus the bourgeois contradicted his 
theory in practice from the start. The State took its 
distinctive modem form as the enforcement of bour- 
geois nghts by coercion. Pohee, standmg army and 
laws were all brought mto bemg to protect the haves 
from the ‘ free ’ desires of the have-nots. Bourgeois 
liberty at once gives rise to bourgeois coeraon, to 
prisons, armies, contracts, to all the sticky and restram- 
ing apparatus of the law, to aU the ideology and educa- 
tion centred round the sanctity of private property, 
to all the bourgeois commandments Thus bourgeois 
liberty was built on a he, bound to reveal in time its 
contradictions. 


Among the have-nots, bourgeois freedom gave nse 
to fre^ coeraons. The free labourer, owning no thing , 
was free to sell his labour in any market. But this 
became a form of slavery worse, in its unrestricted 
form, than chattel slavery, a horror that Government 


Blue Books describir^ pre-Factory Act conditions make 
vivid for all their arid phraseology. They show how 
unrestricted fretory industrialisation made beasts of 


me n , women, and children, how they died of old age 
in their thirties, how they rose early in the morning 
exhausted to work and knocked off late at night only 
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to smk exhausted to sleep, how the diildrai were aged 
by work before they had ceased to be infants. Made 
worse than a slave — ^for he was still firee to be unem- 
ployed — the labourer fought for freedom by enforcing 
soaal restramts on his employers. Banding wida others 
m trade unions, he began the long fight that gave rise 
to the vanous Factory Acts, wage agreements, and all 
the elaborate social legislation which to-day coerces the 
bourgeois employer. 

And, after all this, even the bourgeois himself is not 
free. The unrestricted fbllowmg of his illusion of 
hberty enslaves him. His creed demands unrestticted 
competition, and this, because it is unrestriaed, works 
as wildly and blmdly as the weather. It makes him as 
unfree, as much at the mercy of a not understood 
chance, as a cork bobbing on the waves. So he too 
seeks freedom in restraint — ^industry is increasingly 
sheltered by amalgamations, rings, tariffs, price agrees 
ments, ‘ unfair competition ’ clauses, subsidies, and 
Government protection for the exploitation of Colonial 
areas. Bourgeois hberty makes overt ite selfcontradic- 
tions by becoming monopoly. 

Here is the secret paradox of bourgeois developmait 
and dechne. The bourgeois abandoned feudal rehtuons 
m the name of a hberty which he visualised as freedom 
from social restraints. Such a hberty would have led 
to savagery. But m fact the hberty he claimed — un- 
restricted ’ private property — areally mvolved restraint, 
that IS, It gave rise to complex forms of social organisa- 
tion, which were more manysided, more mcessant, and 
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more ali-pervadmg, than feudal restraints. Thus die 
cash relation, which he conceived as putting an end to 
all social restraints, and thus giving him hberty, did 
give hitn a larger measure of hberty than m feudalism, 
but in die opposite way to his expectations, by imposmg 
&r more complex organisatioiis than those of feudal 
avihsation. AU die dhborate forms of bourgeois con- 
tracts, market organisation, mdustrial structure, national 
States, trade unions, tariffs. Imperialism, and bureau- 
aatic democratic government, the iron pressure of the 
consumer and the labour market, the dole, subsidy, 
bounties — ^all these multiferious forms of social organi- 
sation — ^were brought into being by a class that de- 
manded the dissolution of social organisation. And 
the &ct that bourgeois avihsation obtamed a greater 
measure of control over its environment than feudal 
— ^and was that much freer — ^is precisely because all 
these complex soaal organisations were brought mto 
being — but brought blindly. 

Blindly brought mto being ; that is the source of the 
ultima te unfreedom of bourgeois avihsation. Because 
it is not conscious of the fact that private ownership 
of the means of production, unrestricted competirion, 
and the cash nexus of then natures, involve various 
forms of restraint — ^ahaiation from property, captivity 
to slump and war, unemployment and misery — ^bour- 
geois society is unable to control itself. The various 
forms of social organisation it has blindly erected, as 
an animal tunnelling for gold m%ht throw up great 
mounds of earth, are aU haphazard and not understood. 
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It believes tiiat to become conscious of them folly, to 
manipulate them consciously for tlie ends of the will, 
is to be an advocate of determinism, to kill liberty, to 
bring into birtb. the bee-hive state. For still, in spite of 
all the havoc tbe bourgeois sees around him, he believes 
that only the beast is free, and that to be subject to all 
the winds of chance, at the mercy of wars and slumps 
and social strife, is to be free. 

Any defoution of liberty is humbug that does not 
mean this : hberty to do what one wants. A people 
is free whose members have liberty to do what they 
want — ^to get the goods they desire and avoid the ills 
they hate. What do men want? They want to be 
happy, and not to be starved or despised or depnved 
of foe decenaes of hfe. They want to be secure, and 
friendly with foeir fellows, and not conscripted to 
slaughter and be slaughtered. They want to marry, 
and beget duldren, and help, not oppress each ofoer. 
Who IS free who cannot do these things, even if he 
has a vote, and free speech ? Who then is free in bour- 
geois soaety, for not a few men but millio ns are forced 
by circumstances to be unemployed, and miarable, 
and despised, and unable to oyoy foe decencies of life ? 
Milhons are forced to go out and be daughtered, or to 
Icdlj and to oppress each ofoer. Milhons are forced to 
strive with their fellows for a few ghttering prizes, 
and to be depnved of marriage, and a home, and 
rhildren, because soaety cannot afford them these 

things. Mdhons and millions ofmen arc not free. These 

are foe elements of hberty, and it is insane until these 
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are achieved — for a limited class to believe it can secure 
the subtleties of hberty. Only when these necessities 
are achieved, can man rise higher and, by the practice 
of art and science, learn more clearly what he wants, 
and what he can get ; having only then passed firom 
the sphere of necessity to that of freedom. 

Each step to higher consciousness is made actively 
with struggle and difficulty. It is man’s natural but fatal 
error to suppose that the path of hberty is easy, that is 
a mere negative, a relaxation, the elimination of an 
obstacle m his path. But it is more than that. True 
freedom must be created as strenuously as we make the 
instruments of freedom, tools and machines. It must 
be wrested out of the heart of reality, indudmg the 
inner reahty of man’s inind. 

That is why all lovers of hberty, who have under- 
stood the nature of freedom, and escaped from the 
ignorant categories of bourgeois thought, turn to 
Communism. For that is simply what Communism 
is, the attainment of more hberty than bourgeois 
society can reach. Communism has as its basis the 
understanding of the causahty of society, so that aU the 
unfreedom involved in bourgeois society, the enslave- 
ment of the have-nots by the haves, and the slavery of 
both haves and have-nots to wars, slumps, depression 
and superstiaon, may be ended. To be conscious of 
the laws of dead matter . that is so mething ; but it 
IS not enough. Communism seizes hold of a higher 
d^ee of selfrdetermination, to rescue man from war, 
starvation, hate, and coeraon, by becoming conscious 
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of the causahty of soaety. It is Communism that 
makes free will real to man, by making society con- 
scious of itself. To change reahty we must understand 
Its laws. If we msh to move a stone, we must apply 
the levers^e m the proper place. If we wish to change 
bourgeois social relations mto communist, we must 
foUow a certain path. The have-nots, the proletariat, 
must take over the means of production from the 
haves, the bourgeoisie, and smce, as we saw, these two 
freedoms are incompatible, restraint, in the form of the 
coercive state, must remain in being as loi^ as the 
bourgeoisie try to get back their former property. But, 
unlik e the former situation, this stage is only temporary. 
This stage is what is known as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the necessary step from the dictatoiship of 
the bourgeoisie — ^which is what the bourgeois state is 
— to die chusless stare, which is what Communism is. 
And as Russia shows, even m the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, before the classless State has come into 
being, man u already freer. He can avoid unemploy- 
ment, and competition with his fellows, and poverty. 
He can marry and b^et children, and achieve the 
decencies of life. He is not asked to oppress his fellows. 

To the worker, subjert to unemployment, starved in 
the imdst of plenty, t^ path eventually become plain. 
Despite the assurances of the bourgeoisie that in a demo- 
cratic or national State he is completely free, he revolts. 
And who, in those days, will stand by his side ? Will 
the bourgeoisie, themselves pmched and disfranchised 
by the growing concentration of capital, discouraged, 
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p essimis tic, harried into war and oppression by ‘ forces 
beyond control and yet stiH demanding liberty ? On 
the answer to that question, which each mdividual 
bourgeois must make, sooner or later, will depend 
whether he strives in those days to make men free or 
to keep them m chains. And this too depends on 
whether he has understood the nature of hberty. The 
dass to whom capitalism means Hberty steadily con- 
tracts, but those once of that class who are now en- 
slaved to war, and imperialism and poverty, still chng 
to that bourgeois interpretation of hberty that has 
abundantly proved its felsehood. They can only escape 
and become free by understanding the active nature of 
hberty, and by becoming consaous of the path they 
must follow to attain it. Their will is not free as long 
as they will hber^Jfrtyjjroduce unfreedom. It is only 
free when the^m ^y^^ ^tom and produce hberty. 

This goodjHfe ^| ^xoM8 | ^ good Not only at 
the simple l^a t)lWimn|^Mnal wants, but where 
ah men’s asjara|^im^buji^fc^dom is the same goal, 
pursued in tbS ^yy Science is the means by 

which man learn^Bil^^e can do, and therefore it 
eqilores the necesaty of outer reahty. Art is the means 
by which m an learns what he wants to do, and therefore 
it explores the essence of the human heart. Andbour- 
geoisdom, shutting its eyes to beauty, turning its back 
on saence, only follows its stupidity to the end. It 
crucifres hberty upon a cross of gold, and if you ask 
in whose name it does this, it rephes, ‘ In, the namp of 
personal freedom.’ 
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